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It’s a Tough Life 


When Life magazine first announced 
its new series on “The Crisis in Edu- 
cation,” top-level educators eagerly 
anticipated major reinforcements in 
their battle for better schools. At last, 
they felt, the school crisis was going to 
get the kind of attention it needed—a 
down-to-earth, folksy, chock-full-of- 
pictures essay for a mass audience. 

The National Education Association 
signalled the series kickoff with a fan- 
fare of publicity, which was quickly 
picked up in state and local education 
journals across America. 

It was logical for NEA to assume 
that the series would be a sympathetic 
one. The president of Time, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Life, is Roy Larsen, former 
chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, present 
board chairman of the Fund for Ad- 
vancement of Education, and a leading 
figure in the 1955 White House Con- 
ference on Education program. Novelist 
Sloan Wilson—who wrote the White 
House Conference Committee report— 
was scheduled to write the first article 
in the Life series. 

Then came the deluge. In the March 
24 issue, Wilson wrote a scorching two- 
page indictment of U.S. education: “It’s 
Time to Close Our Carnival.” Lamented 
Wilson: “The facts of the school crisis 
are all out in plain sight—and pretty 
dreadful to look at.” He dusted off old 
and misleading statistics about how few 
high school students are taking math 
and physics, and how many are taking 
easy courses. (Illustration: teacher at 
blackboard. On blackboard is picture of 
coffee cup and saucer, trying pan, and 
two eggs. Arrow indicates that eggs 
should go into frying pan.) 

The Wilson piece appeared to rep- 
resent a reversa' of judgments ex- 
pressed in his previous writings on ed- 
ucation. For in compiling the official 
White House Conference Committee 
report (which Larsen signed as a Com- 
mittee member), Wilson had put the 
matter this way: 

“During the past two generations, 
this list of school goals [which had in- 
cluded things like driver education, 
wholesome family life, domestic skills, 
etc.] has grown with increased speed. 
This is a phenomenon which has ex- 
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Russian Moiseyev dancers roar with delight at antics of toy bear in New York 
City shop. Here under the new cultural exchange program, the dancers will 


be followed this summer by Russian 


cited both admiration and dismay. After 
several decades of experimentation, 
should this broadening of the goals be 
recognized as legitimate? 

“This Committee answers Yes. [The 
italics are Wilson’s.] Nothing was more 
evident at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education than the fact that 
these goals, representing as they do an 
enormously wide range of purposes, are 
the answer to a genuine public de- 
mand... .” 

The furor increased when Life car- 
ried a full-page editorial in its March 
31 issue denouncing “Deweyism” and 
all its works. Teachers and the public, 
said Life, should “straighten out the 
debris left by 40 years of the progres- 
sive educationists. It is a legacy of dis- 
tended play facilities, substandard cur- 
ricula and principals whose intellectual 
confusion can no longer be disguised by 
the compulsory smile on their faces.” 

Aside from the Wilson piece and the 
editorial, many educators thought that 
the Life series was a reasonably intel- 
ligent and objective job. Life went to 
Oregon to show how a hard-working 
science teacher had to work nights in 
order to remain a teacher. It went to 
Iowa to record the intellectual waste of 
a gifted 11-year-old who could find lit- 
tle work in school to challenge him. It 
went to Russia to trace the rigid pro- 
gram of a Soviet high school student. 


teachers, 


students, writers, and artists. 


But hardly had the Life series got- 
ten underway when the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
(a division of NEA) sent out a letter to 
its members signed by president George 
E. Shattuck and executive secretary 
Paul E. Elicker, and approved by its ex- 
ecutive board. The letter called upon 
NASSP members to protest to Larsen 
against “irresponsible and dishonest re- 
porting,” and to “question the continu- 
ation of subscriptions to the Life and 
Time publications in your school as long 
as they have an attitude and policy 
inimical to education.” 

Replied Larsen to Elicker: “The 
singling out for attack on a major series 
of articles, of. one segment of the first 
article ... was dismaying... I feel that 
there was something presumptuous, if 
not insulting, in spelling out to intel- 
ligent educators and members of the 
NASSP precisely what they should 
think about Life’s article, and-what to 
do about it ... My personal devotion to 
the cause of public education in this 
country will in no way be lessened by 
your action, but I am afraid that my 
usefulness as a friend of education has 
been considerably diminished by it.” 

Various newspapers and Washington 
columnist David Lawrence editorialized 
that, regardless of disagreement with 
Life’s published opinions, it was doubt- 
ful wisdom for NASSP or other educa- 
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tors to threaten economic boycott 
against established publications. 

Life prepared some ammunition of 
its own. Publisher Andrew Heiskell sent 
out a questionnaire to a sampling of 
2,500 lay citizens with an interest in 
education. The list came from 25,000 
names in the files of the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools. Asked 
Heiskell: In what ways has the Life se- 
ries affected education developments, 
pro or con, in your community? 

As the battle raged, friends of edu- 
cation wondered if years of painstaking 
progress between the professional edu- 
cators and the mass media was coming 
to naught. The gap between the two 
looked wider than ever. 


Gallup School Poll 


From all the articles in popular 
magazines, these days, you’d think that 
parents were up in arms over a 
watered-down curriculum, while edu- 
cators were busy thinking up more frills, 
frolics, and foolishness. 

But ‘tain’t so. The latest Gallup poll 
reveals an incredible cleavage between 
parents and principals over “tough” and 
“easy” courses. Nine out of ten prin- 
cipals think the public schools demand 
too little from students. Only half the 
parents think so. 

Haff of the principals think college 
entrance requirements should be raised. 
Only 27 per cent of the parents think so. 

Forty-nine per cent of principals favor 
adding a month to school year. But only 
27 per cent of parents favor it. 

Educators have apparently reacted 
sharply—and quickly—to the Sputniks. 
Since October, a full 55 per cent of 
schools in the survey either made cur- 
riculum changes, or are planning to do 
so. Changes include stiffer math and 
science courses, special programs for 
gifted students, and employment of top- 
quality instructors in the sciences. 

The principals feel that students are 
not required to read enough books (63 
per cent); that there’s too much ath- 
letics in high school (61 per cent); and 
that too much emphasis is being put on 
methods courses in teacher education 
institutions (58 per cent). 

The poll sampled about 1,100 high 
school principals and 3,000 parents with 
children under 18 years of age. 


School Boards Meet 


. MIAMI BEACH~—The greatest single 
weakness in our educational scheme of 
things has been our failure to recognize 
the vital and strategic roles played by 
teachers, the National School Boards 
Association was told here at its 18th 
annual convention. 

The admonition was contained in a 
working paper on merit pay for teach- 


ers, which was one of several made pub- 
lic and discussed at the conference. The 
paper was prepared by Paul J. Misner, 
Glencoe, IIl., school superintendent, and 
past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

The failure to recognize the teacher's 
role, Misner wrote, “is reflected in per- 
sistently low salaries, lack of social 
recognition and prestige, and in our 
continuing inability to make teaching 
attractive to any significant number of 
the nation’s most talented youth.” 

In general, Misner pointed out, cur- 
rent salaries of teachers are too low to 
justify any comprehensive merit rating 
program. “Until a community is pre- 
pared to pay professional salaries for 
highly competent personnel, it should 
probably postpone the development of 
merit rating.” 

But, he told an NSBA audience, un- 
less programs can be developed that 
will reward deserving teachers, “we 
shall continue to attract only individuals 
who value safety and security more 
than adventure and high achievement.” 
Criteria for determining teacher com- 
petency should be clearly defined, he 
pointed out, with teachers sharing in 
the responsibility for evaluation. 

Reporting on his current survey of 
the American high school (See Scholas- 
tic Teacher March 7, 1958), former 
Harvard Univ. president James B. 
Conant called for improved school guid- 
ance Conant said that the 
schools must provide for the needs of 
all students. Those who are not college 
material, he added, should be encour- 
aged to elect a program that will train 
them for a specialized vocation. 

RCA President John L. Burns an- 
nounced that his company, in collabo- 
ration with New York Univ., would es- 
tablish a $100,000 educational televi- 
sion workshop to develop effective TV 
teaching techniques. 

A proposal that the U.S. Office of 
Education be strengthened and that it 
operate more of the Federal govern- 
ment’s educational programs, was made 
by Taylor Hicks of Prescott, Ariz., pres- 
ident of the Arizona School Boards 
and NSBA past president. Hicks said 
that although the government spent 
$1,616,000,000 on education in 1954- 
55, it lacked an over-all education pro- 
gram and policy. 

Florida state school superintendent 
Thomas D. Bailey told the board mem- 
bers that they should be “buffers” be- 
tween extremists in their communities 
and their teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Bailey deplored the current 
“hysteria” over science and math. 

More than 3,500 school board mem- 
bers and educators from all sections of 
the country attended the convention, 
which had as its theme: “School Boards 
and the Curriculum.” 
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BRUNSWICK 


Canada’s Picture 


Province 


r 
,_ FIND a wonderful holiday haven in the Province 


of New Brunswick, Canada’s nearest, easiest-to-reach Atlantic 
province. Just a day’s drive from New York, yet another 
world! New Brunswick, delightfully “air-conditioned” by 
its 600-mile seacoast, offers some of Canada’s most colour- 
ful scenery and includes among its travel features famed 
Saint Andrews-by-the-Sea, a fascinating resort area with 
a wide choice of accommodation, and Fundy National Park 
along the picturesque Fundy shore. For more complete 
information, send for free descriptive literature. 
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RE - NEW BRUNSWICK 
€.- <e, TRAVEL BUREAU 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


Please send a Province of New Brunswick 
Holiday Kit to: 


Street 
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NEW YORK 
this summer? 
You'll love it 
at the 
Barbizon! 


— the advantages of a 
smart hotel at low 
Barbizon rates! Swimming pool, 
music room, library, lounges, 
social activities too. Also right in 
the Barbizon . . . a drug store, 
cleaning service, coffee shop, and 
attractive restaurant. Radio in 
your room . . . TV, air-condition- 
ing if you like. You’ll feel secure 
in the congenial atmosphere. And 
living at the Barbizon, on New 
York’s smart East Side, you’re 
conveniently near shops, cultural 
centers and theaters. 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE 
HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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Lexington Ave. at 63rd Street « New York City 
Write for Booklet H.5 


From $4.25 daily 
(Weekly rates upon application) 














BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE BY RETURN MAIL 


*, [WEST INDIES 
| oe HAVANA 
‘7 | NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23-Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 

Dominican Republic. Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 

Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels Republic 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel 

transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low air or ship 
summer rates! From $51.50 
See your local travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 
331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











Free toWRITERS 


. e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sts 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





Each night, 


French Government Tourist Office 


magnificent torchlight processions 


] 
| 
| slowly weave down the esplanade of Lourdes. 


| MARIS’ BRIGHT LIGHTS have com- 
petition for the 1958 tourist trade 
|from a picturesque village high in the 
| Pyrenees. The town is Lourdes. Its 
| attraction: the centennial of the visions 
that appeared to Bernadette Soubirous. 
| Torchlight through the 
| winding streets, solemn ceremonies in 
|the new Basilica of Pius X, and visits 
| from 6,000,000 pilgrims will charac 
| terize the celebrations. 
| In addition to its 
| Lourdes boasts a magnificent medieval 
castle. Within commuting distance of 
'the town are soaring mountain peaks 
reached by telepherique (cable cars); 
the Cirque de Gavarine, a natural rock 
amphitheatre; and Empress Eugenie’s 
favorite vacation spot, Biarritz 


processions 


famous grotto, 


Transportation service to Lourdes has 


Pilgrim bathes her eyes in the 





water of the Lourdes spring. 


addition of 
special trains, buses and planes con- 
necting it with major points on the 
Continent. A Lourdes-Brussels World’s 
Fair flight was inaugurated in April by 
Sabena. 


been improved by the 


And after Lourdes—on to the Basque 
country, where shepherds walk on stilts 
and villagers dance the fandango till 
dawn. Or across the Rhone into Lan- 
guedoc to sample pistou, bouillabaisse, 
and cassoulet. Or north through the 
Loire Valley—to Paris. 

For further information on the Cen- 
tennial and travel in France, write the 
Government Tourist Office, 3 
49th St., New York City, or 

National Railroads, 610 Fifth 
York 20, for their Lourdes 
Kit. —Bretty CONNOLLY 


French 
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Procession of young French girls 
are shown leaving Lourdes Basilica. 
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Illinois Citizens Work 
Together for Better Schools 


By VERNON L. NICKELL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Herbert Georg Studio 


Vernon L. Nickell 


OCAL RESPONSIBILITY is of fun- 
damental impurtance to public educa- 
tion in Illinois. Although $227,000,000 
was appropriated by the 1957 General 
Assembly for the biennial state distribu- 
tive fund, the greatest percentage of 
funds, by far, comes from local sources. 
Local responsibility is also of pri- 
mary importance with regard to the 
school program. Nowhere is this better 
illustrated than in the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program sponsored by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In aiding local schools in program 
development, the program utilizes the 
resources of higher education institu- 
tions, schools, and many lay and pro- 
fessional organizations, Its workshops 
and publications have become known 
throughout the nation and world. 


State Commissions: Illinois has a 
School Problems Commission. This is a 
bipartisan group from the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It includes representa- 
tives of the schools and professional and 
lay organizations. This commission, 
which legislation, conducts 
hearings during the year and one-half 
that the legislature is not in session. 
[Illinois legislature meets biennially.] 
During the past several years, Illinois 
has found itself in the position of having 
its major educational bills sponsored in 
the legislature by commission members. 

The new Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission is charged with responsi- 
bility for awarding college scholarships 
to able and needy students of the state. 

The new School Building Commission 
has been authorized to make some 
$10,000,000 available to school districts 
which use up bonding power but still 
need new buildings. 


proposes 


Teacher Education: The Office of 
Public Instruction has just published a 
bulletin on Guide to Supervision, Evalu- 
ation, and Recognition of Illinois Schools 
which keynotes two important changes 
in the state program. The Guide speci- 
fies new minimum standards for teacher 
preparation which will become effec- 
tive in 1961. It will require an average 
of eight semester hours additional train- 


ing to qualify secondary school teachers 
in subject matter areas, 

The move in Illinois is toward giving 
higher institutions both the authority | 
and responsibility for the development | 
of teacher education without restrictions 
from the state office regarding particu- | 
lar courses to be included in these 
programs. 


Special Education: Illinois has long 
held that an educational program should 
provide for exceptional children as well 
as for the normal. A very extensive pro- 
gram has been developed which is now 
becoming more readily available to chil- 
dren living in rural areas. 

For many years, a full-time worker 
on teacher recruitment has been cooper- 
ating with lay and professional organi- 
zations, as well as higher institutions, in | 
seeking ways to attract competent per- 
sons to the teaching profession. During 
the coming school year, a full-time 
traveling science consultant will be | 
made available to Illinois schools. 

A junior college movement is begin- | 
ning to develop much more strongly as | 
the result of legislation enacted by the 
last General Assembly. 


Problems Ahead: The problem of | 
financing schools will continue to be of 
major importance both in Illinois and 
throughout the nation. The basic tax 
structure is being questioned and new 
proposals for equalization of the tax 
burden are under consideration. 

The question of the basic purposes of 
educziion will always be before us and 
shculd receive our constant attention. 

The recent hysteria regarding modi- 
fications in school programs has had 
little effect in Illinois for two reasons: | 





First, the work of such organizations | 
as the Illinois Curriculum Program has | 
long served to call attention to the cru- 
cial importance of balance in school 
programs and of the need for keeping 
programs up to date. Second, the strong 
emphasis upon local responsibility and 
lay involvement in educational decisions 
has made Illinois citizens less suscep- 
tible to hysterical changes and more 
prone to judge their schools on the basis 
of factual information.e 
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ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 





Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
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Destination decided? . . . Route picked? . . . Reservation made? 
What else makes for BON VOYAGE? 


Take 30 seconds now to free your mind of one care, at least: 
your social studies classroom magazine—your copies of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—for next fall! 


Just estimate how many students you'll have in September, fill- out the 
reply card opposite, drop it in the mail. Let us do the rest. 


® You'll enjoy a smoother start next fall— 
SENIOR Scuoxastic will be there to help you teach 
from the very first day of school! 


® Youll get extra value—In addition to all its 
regular features, Senior ScHOLAsTIC next year will 


bring you two big supplements . . . plus the new, weekly 
“Breakthroughs in Science”! 





@ You can sit back and relax—Nothing more to do until a 
classes get settled in the fall. Si 


Or, are new horizons beckoning you—a different grade to teach next n 
year? If it's in the range from Grade 4 through Grade 12, there’s a 
Scholastic magazine specially planned, written, illustrated 
and edited for your new classes, and for you. 


No matter what grade you'll be teaching—fill out the reply card 
and mail it today . . . Remember, all tentative orders may be revised in the fall, 
after receipt of first copies. Place your tentative order now—and 


Bon Voyage! 
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New Soft-look, 
permanent ! 


EASY AS PINNING A CURL 
-- - AND IT’S WEATHERPROOF! 


* 


IT’S A RICHARD HUDNUT EXCLUSIVE.... 


THIS NEW EXCITING PINCURL PERMANENT SOFT-STYLES | 


AND SOFT-SETS YOUR HAIR IN JUST ONE HOUR! 


Who'd ever think a permanent could look so soft, so sweet, so 
caressable—and be weatherproof, too! It’s all yours with 
Richard Hudnut’s new “Soft-look” Pin-Quick. None easier, none 
faster! Easy as pinning a curl . . . takes one short hour! 

No tight little corks of curls. Just a soft cloud of waves that 

stay springy in dampest weather! Why wait? 

Have Richard Hudnut’s new 

“Soft-look” permanent this very day! 


new Soft-look Pin- Quick 


RICHARD HUDNUT 
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A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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NEW AGE = 
OF SPACE = 


CAN 
START 
FOR YOU 
RIGHT 


HERE 


It’s true! As a high school graduate, you can look forward to an exciting 
career in the new Age of Space. Even now, our scientists and engineers 
are probing outer space. But as experiment soon becomes reality, the im- 
portant man will be the trained technician...trained in rocket and jet 
propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied fields. That is why, in plan- 
ning your future, you should consider an Air Force Enlistment. For only 
here will you have the chance for the full range of Space Age specialty 
training. Plan now. See your Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


the future belongs to the airman 





YO U G 0 PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-32 


) LAC ES FA ST E R Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 
Please send me more information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 


I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 
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As We See Others 


Dear Editor: 

It is my opinion that many of the 
foreign students who criticized U. S. 
schools [see Forum Topic, Feb. 28 is- 
sue] probably have even more serious 
faults in their own school systems. Our 
high schools give us knowledge plus a 
well-rounded personality and practical 
experience in such things as conducting 
a business meeting. 

Glenna Clay 
Willis (Va.) High School 


As We See Ourselves 


Dear Editor: 
I think one of the faults of our edu- 
.cational system is the indifference of 
students toward schools and teachers. 
I believe it is the duty of parents to try 
to correct this. Most U. S. students have 
an opportunity to get a good education. 
They should be made to take advan- 
tage of this before it’s too late for them 
to do anything about it. 

John Slusser 

Vaughnsville (Ohio) High School 


Dear Editor: 

I do not agree that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set up a National 
School of Science and Technology. I 
believe our present system of education 
is as good as the Soviet system. Federal 
aid to private colleges and universities, 
however, would be of great help to 
U. S. education. Federal aid to high 
schools would help even more. 

Clement Miles 
Martin Van Buren H. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t believe that U. S. students 
should be allowed to quit school after 
completing the eighth grade. Such 
students would be about 13 years old. 
At such an age, children have no busi- 
ness out in the world. What can a 


13-year-old do? Today there are not 
enough jobs for older people. Such a 
school-leaving plan would only lead to 
overcrowded poolrooms and stréet cor- 
ners—instead of overcrowded schools. 
Glenda Byrd 
Blanket (Tex.) High School 


Disarmament 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed your Forum Topics 
very much. I wish you would devote 
one to disarmament. Some of us realize 
the great need for complete disarma- 
ment in the near future. Even a few 
small steps toward world disarmament 
would be a beginning toward peace. 

Erma Sidwell 
Friends Boarding School 
Barnesville, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed reading the views of the 
foreign students in Senior Scholastic. I 
would like to correspond with some of 
the foreign students. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you'd tell me how 
I can get in touch with them. 

Sharon McCoone 
North Naples, Florida 


(You can reach the students if you 
address them in care of Mrs. Helen 
Waller, Director, New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools, 230 
West 4Ist Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 
Editors.) 


About Carbon Dioxide 


Dear Editor: 

In your recent article, “On to the 
Planets” [see March 28 special issue, 
“Space and Interplanetary Travel], you 
stated that the atmosphere of Venus is 
composed of carbon dioxide, “which is 
poisonous for man to breathe.” Carbon 
dioxide is not poisonous. It causes death 
by oxygen starvation—not by poisoning. 

Larry Ten Pas 
Central High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


(Scientists do not agree whether or * 


not carbon dioxide is a poison. Some 
scientists maintain that it is a poison. 
But others say that it kills only by cut- 
ting off a human being’s necessary 
supply of oxygen.—Editors.) 


Reviewing the Recession 
Dear Editor: 


The current economic recession in 
the U. S. is threatening to get worse. It 
seems to me that Congress should work 
more harmoniously in finding ways to 
solve this problem. A difference in party 
affiliation is no excuse for delay. 

Charles Coker 
Manatee County High School 
Bradenton, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

In your article, “Business Forecast: 
U.S.A.” [see April 4 issue], you stated 
that “home construction is at a record 
high.” From what I have read, I have 
concluded that building construction 
has declined considerably in recent 
years. 

Ricky Villastrigo 
Montgomery Hills Jr. H. S. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


(Ricky is correct. Private home con- 
struction hit a record high in 1950, 
when 1,352,200 housing starts were 
made. Since then, housing starts have 
slumped. Last year, housing starts 
dropped to 990,000 units. This year, 
however, the experts predict that about 
1,200,000 housing starts will be made. 
We should have said “home construc- 
tion is on the rise.”—Editors. ) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Our American History class is re- 
quired to subscribe to Senior Scholastic. 
In a recent discussion, we agreed that 
your magazine was a very, very in- 
formative magazine, and would be an 
asset to all students. We all agreed, 
therefore, to subscribe to Senior Scho- 
lastic next year, so that we can keep up 
with the news. 

Janet Schapira 
McAllen High School 
McAllen, Texas 





Second Thoughts 


Dear Editor: 

Last June, after finishing my junior 
year, I quit school so I could go to 
work. I didn’t have to, because my 
parents were giving me enough money 
to get by, and I worked after school at 
a garage anyway. But I thought Id 
play it smart, so I quit. 

I got a pretty good job, and bought 
myself a brand new convertible. It 
made a big hit with the girls, and so 
did I. Whenever I met any of my ex- 
classmates, they'd look at me with 
envy. 

I was riding en top of the world. 
Until this month, anyway, when I was 
laid off because of the recession. If I 
had a high school diploma, I could go 
to college now. But now I’ve got to go 
back to high school to make up for my 
senior year. And I’ve had to sell my car 
because I couldn’t afford to keep up 
payments on it. | am writing this to 
warn the kids now in school. Boy, was 
I stupid! Here’s hoping they don’t fol- 
low my example. I wasted a whole year 
of my life. 

Paul Vitali 
Detroit, Michigan 


Praise for U. S. Schools 


Dear Editor: 

Our class read and discussed the 
Forum Topic in which the foreign stu- 
dents gave their impressions of Ameri- 
can schools. We thought that some of 
their statements were unfair. Of course, 
our school system is not perfect, but it 
does give everybody a chance. If some 
of the foreign students say their schools 
are much better than ours, then why 
are their countries in so many difficul- 
ties? A country is just as great as its 
people. We feel that U. S. schools are 
doing a wonderful job. 

Sixth Period American History 
Glenbard High School 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


Electoral College 
Dear Editor: 

I believe there should be some 
changes made in the way the Electoral 
College operates. These changes should 
be made before the next Presidential 
election, which falls in 1960. 

It is very undemocratic to give all 
the electoral votes of a state to one 
candidate, simply because he received 
a majority of the popular votes in that 
state. The Electoral College should be 
operated on a percentage basis. Thus a 
candidate would receive a percentage 
of the electoral vote, in proportion to 
the number of votes he actually won. 

Barbara Kamin 
Flat Reck High School 
Flat Rock, Michigan 


Music in the>Air 


By Barbara Rice, Towson Senior High School, Towson, Maryland 
* Starred words refer te music 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 






































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate +s i 





design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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Famous German composer. 
. Home of Strauss waltzes. 
Gym equipment used for tumbling 

2. Less than two. 

. Sixth note of the musical scale 

. Saudi Arabia exports this. 

. Italian symphony conductor who died 
recently (initials). 

. Cover. 

. He composed La Valse and Bolero. 

. African antelope. 

. MacDowell may have had this nick- 
name. 

3. Noted “pop” organist, _____ Griffen. 
. We celebrated this President’s 100th 

birthday this year (initials). 
26. Strauss’s operetta, Die Fledermaus, 
means “The Y 
. Undercover agent. 
. Offenbach’s —_ 
. Hurry. 

3. Route (abbr.). 

5. The Muses are goddesses of this. 
. Second note of the musical scale. 
. TV sportscaster, 

. Lyrics to Yale song, * 
tables down at Mory’s. . . . 

2. Electrically charged particle. 
. Ballerina, ______ Tallllchief. 
. Arab headgear. 

5. Thoron (chemical symbol). 

. Rock that contains metal. 
. Our continent (abbr.). 
. Bend the head forward. 


of Hoffmann. 


e 


° 


° 


52. He’s in The Christmas Carol, Tiny 


. He composed Polonaise Militaire. 
. Mozart composed many stately 
dances of this type. 


Dance form popular in the movies 
and on stage. 


?. Before noon (abbr.). 


An actor who overacts. 
Mount (abbr.). 

Ionium (chemical symbol). 
Finale. 

Northeast (abbr.). 

First name of No. 17 Across 


. Smetana’s Moldau is a musical “pic- 


ture” of a 

Assistance. 

Hardwood tree. 

Nickname of N.Y. Philharmonic 


director Bernstein 


. Small, black insect 


Dance in three quarter time. 


. Verdi, Puccini, and Wagner wrote 


in this musical form. 


. Prohibit. 

. Golf aid, 

. A mineral spring. 
. Still. 


Person whose job it is.to judge the 

quality of a musical production. 

Lehar’s popular operetta, The 
__.... Widow. 

He composed 41 symphonies and 28 

piano concertos. 

Division of geological time. 

Red China’s chief. 

A false statement 

Number of symphonies composed by 

Gustav Mahler. 


3. Opposite of classical music, 


Re lative 

Negative answer. 

Didymium (chemical symbol). 
Seventh note of the musical scale. 
Twelfth letter of Greek alphabet. 








Diplomacy... 
“Klieg-Lit” or 


A pro and con discussion: Should diplomatic 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In last week's Forum Topic (on the proposed “sum- 
mit conference”) we quoted the viewpoint of West 
Germany's President Theodor Heuss. He said that 
“klieg-lit conferences with loud-speakers” don’t work. 

President Heuss’ remark has focussed renewed atten- 
tion on an age-old problem: Should diplomatic negoti- 
ations be conducted in secret or in the open—under 
public view? 

The debate has been getting hotter as the prospects 
for a new summit meeting grow stronger. 

Some members of Congress who are wary of secrecy, 
for example, have warned ‘that President Eisenhower 
and U. S. diplomats attending a new summit con- 
ference should not enter into secret agreements with 
the Russians—as did the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at the Yalta conference of 1945. 


The Yalta agreements have long been a source of 
controversy. In 1955, when the official Yalta docu- 
ments were released by our State Department, their 
release was immediately denounced by the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (the late 
Senator Walter F. George). He argued that other na- 
tions. might be reluctant to negotiate with us in the 
future—out of fear that the U. S. would make public 
everything they say or do at any conference. 

On the other hand, some Congressional leaders ar- 
gued then—and argued now—that the people should 
know from the start what goes on at international 
conferences. They believe that secret diplomacy 
should be ruled out. 

In the “cold war” between East and West, the front 
line soldiers are our diplomats. But which type of 
diplomacy will give us the best results? 

Here are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


OPEN! 


1. In a democracy, diplomacy—like ev- 
erything else—should be “‘aboveboard.” 


“Secret diplomacy is the opposite of 
democracy. Dictatorship flourishes be- 
hind closed doors. Plots and counter- 
plots are hatched in the darkness of 
secret confabs.” So says Carlos Romulo, 
Philippine statesman and former presi- 
dent of the U.N. General Assembly. 

History is full of examples of secret 
deals that turned out to be “dirty” 
deals. Germany’s nineteenth-century 
“Iron Chancellor” Bismarck once said 
(in the days when secret diplomacy 
flourished): “Nobody—not even the 
most rabid of democrats—can imagine 
without actual knowledge all the emp- 
tiness and quackery that passes for 
diplomacy.” 

Such diplomacy has no place in a 
democracy. The former president of 
Central Missouri State College, G. W. 
Diemer, put it this way: “The secret 
treaty makes it possible for a few men 
—or even one man—to bind the nation 
without the knowledge of the people, 
which is contrary to our whole con- 
ception of government.” 


Our times are too perilous for us to 
rely on such a dangerous and out- 
moded system as secret diplomacy. 
Woodrow Wilson spoke in twentieth- 
century terms when he made “open 
covenants openly arrived at” the first of 
his famous “Fourteen Points.” 


2. American distrust of secrecy is 
deep-rooted—and for good reason. 


Our founding fathers were aware of 
the dangers of secret diplomacy. They 
wrote into the Constitution a clear 
“check” on the President’s treaty-mak- 
ing powers. Article II of the Consti- 
tution says: “He [the President] shall 
have the power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

The aim of this provision is to keep 
treaties public. Likewise, all of our 
diplomatic negotiations should be out 
in the open—so everyone can see them. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


The mistakes we made by trusting 
to secret diplomacy with the Russians 
at Yalta are still plaguing our foreign 
policy today—13 years later. 

Senator William F. Knowland thinks 
the Yalta record should serve as a les- 
son of the pitfalls of secret diplomacy. 
“If the disclosures discourage two or 
three nations from thinking they can 
sit down behind closed doors—with no 
responsibility to their elected represen- 
tatives and to the people—and proceed 
to parcel out nations and people with- 
out their consent, they will have served 
their purpose,” says the Senator. 


3. Open diplomacy gains the backing 
of public opinion. 


No diplomatic agreement is worth 
the paper it’s written on unless public 
opinion supports it. 

“Confidence in diplomatic arrange- 
ments is won only when the public is 
‘in the know,’” says Carlos Romulo of 
the Philippines. “[With secret diplom- 
acy] there is always the belief that 
something ‘not on the level’ is being 
done that cannot stand the light of 
publicity.” 

For example, some observers feel 





THERE'S 
Too MUCH 





SECRECY 


Behind Closed Doors? 


that the Soviet Union’s long record of 
bluff and bluster at the United Nations 
has actually helped the West. The 
whole world can see and hear how the 
Reds stall and how they twist the truth. 
It can see that Communist deeds never 
measure up to the Communist words. 
All this is visible, because the delibera- 
tions of the U.N. are open. 

Today, when the decisions of a 
handful of leaders in each country can 
mean life or death for the country 
itself, open diplomacy becomes a vital 
safeguard of world peace. The people 
have a right to know what’s going on. 
They must know! 


SECRET! 


1. Open diplomacy adds up to little 
more than a propaganda sideshow. 


The record of diplomacy shows one 
thing: with open diplomacy, real ne- 
gotiation goes out the window. 

Everything the Russians do and say 
at an open conference is designed as 
propaganda, and nothing more. They 
hem and haw around the real issues 
while they bring up other subjects. 
They know that whatever they say, the 
newspapers of the world will print it. 

A New York Times correspondent, 
Drew Middleton, describes it this way: 
“Let us say the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was discussing German elec- 
tions. ... The Russian Foreign Minister 
rises to speak. He talks on for two 
hours, and every word is translated into 
English and French. The speech advo- 
cates powerfully the Soviet plan for 
German elections. But the speaker does 
not end there. He attacks the United 
States, the British, and the French for 
.. . [West] German rearmament. 

“By the time the Russian is finished, 
the three other delegations are angry, 
weary, and well off the track. . . . 

“The next day the British Foreign 
Secretary finds that before he puts for- 
ward his country’s position he must 
reply in detail to the Russian charges. 


negotiations be conducted “openly” or “’secretly’’? 


And, since he is human, he adds a few 
countercharges about what is going on 
in the Soviet zone of [East] Germany. 
As the meeting progresses, al! the 
Ministers are drawn into a propaganda 
battle. Progress is measured not by ac- 
complishment, but by the scoring of 
propaganda points.” 

With secret diplomacy, propaganda 
can be forgotten. The diplomats can 
get down to business. Piece by piece, 
a real settlement can be constructed. 


2. The general public cannot possibly 
know and understand all the facts avail- 
able to trained diplomats. 


Sir Harold Nicolson of Britain once 
observed that “more misery has been 
caused to mankind by the hurried 
drafting of imprecise and meaningless 
documents than by all the alleged 
machinations of the cunning diplomat- 
ist.” 

Hugh Gibson, who has a long record 
of distinguished service as a U. S. 
ambassador to several nations, has said 
that “the less publicity there is to 
negotiation, the greater the chance for 
success. . . . The sound -course is to 
choose your negotiators for their ability, 


Herblock in Washington Post 
Secret weapon? Or aid to achievement? 


them what they are to seek, and 
let them use their own discretion as 
to procedure.” 

In the 13 years since World War II 
ended, many of the world’s thorniest 
problems have simmered and steamed 
while “open diplomacy” talked about 
them—but accomplished nothing. In 
contrast, secret diplomacy solved three 
tough problems which open negotia- 
tion had previously failed to solve: the 
crisis between Italy and Yugoslavia 
over Trieste, the dispute between Iran 
and Britain over Iran’s oil fields, and 
the Berlin blockade of 1949. 

These problems were settled by pri 
vate negotiation. Qualified men met 
with other qualified men—in private— 
and thrashed out the difficulties without 
the whole world leaning on every word. 

Can we say as much for the achieve- 
ments of “open” diplomacy? 


3. Perhaps “secret” is the wrong 
word. A more fitting term might be “‘con- 
fidential diplomacy.” 


There’s an old Chinese proverb that 
fits the situation: “The less you say 
publicly, the less you have to regret 
later.” 

Only after an agreement has been 
reached in private, should it be fully 
publicized and debated for ratification 
by public and parliamentary bodies. 
Then and only then—if public opinion 
objects to the results—should ratifica- 
tion be blocked. 

The age of “do-it-yourself” can, after 
all, be carried too far. If someone in 
your family needed a major operation, 
you wouldn’t sit down and read a few 
medical articles and then do the job 
yourself, You'd call in a qualified doc- 
tor, a specialist. We should use the 
same methods for the major operations 
of diplomatic policy. 

Open diplomacy may be a fine ideal. 
But we must be practical in this 
nuclear-missile age if we're to survive. 
Open diplomacy is a blind alley to 
chaos and confusion. Secret negotiation 
is an express turnpike to achievement. 





INDONESIA ... 
Patchwork Nation at War 


Creeping communism and civil war threaten this young 


MAGINE a country of 82,000,000 

people divided into 54 racial groups 
and speaking 200 different dialects. 
Imagine further that these millions live 
on 3,000 islands scattered over as many 
miles of ocean. Then imagine trying to 
weld these people and their far-flung 
islands into one united, democratic na- 
tion! 

Nine years ago people of Indonesia 
were confident they could accomplish 
this staggering task. They had just won 
a bitter four-year struggle for independ- 
ence from the Netherlands. They en- 
visioned a glorious adventure in free- 
dom. Little did they realize that eco- 
nomic crisis, political unrest, and civil 
war were to bring their infant nation 
to the brink of chaos. 

What’s behind the troubles of this 
island republic? And why should we, 
half a world away, be concerned about 
them? For the answers, let’s explore the 
background of Indonesia. 

Draped across the Equator like a 
sparkling emerald necklace, Indonesia’s 
lush green islands stretch out over a 
distance equal to that between Maine 
and California. 

Indonesia has only one fourth the 


. 


land area of the United States, but the 
islands support a population almost 
half as large as ours. Roughly two 
thirds of the people, 55,000,000, are 
jammed on the small island of Java— 
more than 1,000 persons per square 
mile! 

Java’s heavy rainfall, hot tempera- 
tures and fabulously fertile soi] enable 
farmers to produce two to three crops 
a year. Java is a farmer's fairyland of 
rice, sweet potatoes, pineapples, beans, 
and sugar. 


Oil, Tigers, and Poverty 


Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the 
numerous smaller islands of the repub- 
lic represent more than 90 per cent of 
Indonesia’s land area. But they support 
only a third of ‘+s population. 

Sumatra—fifth largest island in the 
world—is a land of high mountains and 
jungle swamps, of fierce tigers, un- 
tamable elephants, and huge pythons. 
It also has vast oil fields operated by 
foreign companies. The Indonesian 
government receives about 50 per cent 
of the profits earned by these com- 
panies. Sumatra also has vast reserves 
of tin and rubber, still largely un- 


nation of 3,000 islands 


tapped. Sumatra is Indonesia's island 
of the future. 

What of the people living in this 
island world? They speak a variety of 
dialects, observe many different cus- 
toms. Most Indonesians have a long 
record of civilization behind them. Yet, 
deep in the jungles, one may still find 
primitive tribes of head hunters. 

With all their differences, Indone- 
sians are also much alike. A Malay 
tongue—Bahasa Indonesia—is gradually 
becoming accepted as the national lan- 
guage. Religion, too, is a unifying force. 
Ninety per cent of the Indonesian peo- 
ple are Moslems. The remainder are 
mostly Hindus or Christians. 

Physically, most Indonesians are 
short and slender, brown-skinned and 
black-haired, and very graceful. 

Their happiest hours are spent per- 
forming intricate, symbolic dances, or 
watching musical puppet plays pre- 
sented by wandering minstrels. Often 
these plays and dances last from sun- 
set to daybreak. 

Some Indonesians make their homes 
in teeming centers of commerce and 
industry, such as Jakarta, the capital. 
The great majority, however, live in 
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Made up of more than 3,000 islands, Indonesia has 82,000,000 people who speck more than 200 languages and dialects. 





small farming villages. The average 
income of a farmer in Indonesia is only 
50 dollars a year! : 

Indonesia has a colorful past. Scien- 
tists say the famed “Java Man” lived 
there about 500,000 years ago. But 
most modern-day Indonesians are de- 
scended from the Malays, an Asiatic 
people. A race of daring seafarers and 
wide-ranging traders, many Malays set- 
tled in the islands in prehistoric days. 
This migration from Asia continued un- 
til recent times. 

About 2,000 years ago, a huge wave 
of Hindu traders, priests, and scholars 
brought their culture and religion to 
the islands. For the next 1,400 years 
the islands were ruled by Hindus. They 
left behind a noble heritage of music, 
dance, theater, and architecture. 

The Hindu rulers were swept from 
the islands by the Moslems during the 
Middle Ages. By 1478, the Moslem 
faith had won almost complete domi- 
nation. Today only 1,000,000 Indo- 
nesians, on the island of Bali, remain 


Hindu. 


Colony to Independence 


During the 1500’s, European coloni- 
al powers competed for the rich spice 
trade of the islands. By 1600 the Dutch 
had won complete control. For nearly 
350 years thereafter, the fabled wealth 
of the East Indies (as Indonesia was 
then called) remained in the hands of 
the Dutch. 

The Netherlands thrived on the tin, 
oil, rubber, quinine, spices, and other 
products of the East Indies. Dutch 
colonists built fine roads and canals, 
established hospitals, and introduced 
better methods of agriculture. But the 
Indonesian people remained poor and 
uneducated. In the 1930's, only a few 
hundred Indonesians were university 
graduates. 

Resistance to Dutch rule was grow- 
ing when the Japanese seized the 
islands from the Netherlands early in 
World War II. After the surrender of 
the Japanese in 1945, the Dutch tried 
to get back their profitable Asian colo- 


United Press photo 


Dancers of Bali are famous for graceful movements. Hand, arm, and head 
movements all have definite meanings. Orchestra accompanying dancers 
is made up entirely of percussion instruments— gongs, drums, xylophone. 


ny. But the Indonesians proclaimed 
their independence and rose up in full- 
scale revolt. 

After four years of intermittent fight- 
ing, in 1949 the United Nations Se- 
curity Council brought an end to the 
hostilities. The Dutch recognized Indo- 
nesia’s independence, and the newborn 
republic took its place as the sixtieth 
member of the United Nations. 

The man chosen as president of the 
fledgling democracy was Sukarno, the 
leader of the revolution against the 
Dutch. (Like many Indonesians, Su- 
karno has only one name.) A fiery na 
tionalist, Sukarno, who comes from 
the island of Java, was regarded by 
many as “Papa Indonesia.” 

The new government was faced with 
a host of stupendous problems. One of 
the worst was illiteracy. Fewer than 





Wide World photo 
Sumatran rebel stands guard in mined 
airfield. Pointed bamboo stakes are sunk 
in ground to discourage” parachute land- 
ings by Indonesian government troops. 


ten per cent of the people could read 
and write. Today, after a mass educa- 
tion campaign, the literacy rate is up 
to about 50 per cent. But Indonesia 
still is desperately short of teachers. 

The country also suffers from a seri- 
ous lack of physicians and nurses, Only 
about 2,000 doctors are available to 
care for Indonesia’s tens of millions. 

Our government has given the young 
republic technical aid and _ grants 
amounting to $53,000,000, to improve 
health, education, and farming. 

The economic picture in Indonesia 
has its brighter and darker sides. The 
bright side is the island nation’s abun 
dant natural resources, and the fertility 
of its land. Indonesia supplies 40 per 
cent of the world’s natural rubber, 20 
per cent of its tin, 30 per cent of its 
pepper, and 8 per cent of its tea. 

In addition, Indonesia produces great 
quantities of oil. Deposits of coal, baux 
ite, manganese, copper, gold, and sil 
ver remain largely undeveloped. 


Need Money and Know-How 


On the dark 
crying need of more engineers, plumb 
ers, agricultural experts, and adminis- 
trators. Without such technical experts 
the young nation is having great diffi 
culty in developing its economy. 


side, Indonesia is in 


more foreign 
private capital for industrial develop 
ment. Indonesians find themselves 
caught in a economic 
Without industrial development, they 
cannot raise their low standard of liv- 
ing and stabilize their sagging econ 
omy. Yet, as long as their economy is 
unstable, they cannot attract enough 
foreign capital for industrialization. 
The political situation in Indonesia 
is even more unstable. When Indonesia 
became’ independent, a loose federal 
type of government was established 
Under this system, the individual is- 
lands or island groups were given a 


Indonesia also needs 


vicious circle 
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considerable degree of self-rule. But 
the federal system was soon replaced 
by a strongly centralized republic. 
Power was concentrated in Jakarta, the 
capital, on the island of Java. 

The Indonesian leaders were men 
with little experience in government. 
What’s more, no fewer than 20 political 
parties were represented in Indonesia’s 
parliament. Each party spoke for a 
different class or group of people. Each 
had its own views on how the country 
ought to be governed. Result? A crazy- 
quilt pattern of government emerged, 
which observers criticized as being cor- 
rupt and inefficient. 

Two years ago, President Sukarno 
tried to straighten out the political tan- 
gle. What Indonesia needed, he de- 
clared, was “guided democracy.” Su- 
karno by-passed Parliament and set up 
a powerful “cabinet of experts” repre- 
senting all parties, including the Com- 
munists. 


What the Rebels Want 

Immediately voices were raised in 
protest. Many Indonesians feared that 
Sukarno’s “guided democracy” would 
lead to dictatorship or Communist dom- 
ination. Loudest complaints came from 
the outlying islands, where bloodless 
revolts began in December 1956. Dis- 
gruntled army colonels seized power in 
various parts of Sumatra, Borneo, Cele- 
bes, and the Moluccas. 
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For more than a year, few shots were 
fired between government troops and 
rebels. Last February, however, open 
warfare broke out. As we went to press, 
army, navy, and air force units con- 
trolled by the central government were 
stepping up their attacks on rebel-held 
areas. 

Whatever the final outcome of the 
fighting, the basic problems that 
sparked the revolts are still unsolved. 
One of these problems is so-called 
“Javanese domination.” Sumatra, for 
example, provides the government with 
more than half of its revenues. But 
Sumatran rebels have charged that 
little of the island’s hard-earned reve- 
nues are plowed back into its economy. 
Most of the money collected by the 
government, they claim, goes for the 
development of Java. Leaders of many 
of the outer islands want a bigger say 
in handling their own economics, 

The rebels also demand that President 
Sukarno put an end to “guided democ- 
racy.” They charge the Communists are 
seizing more and more power in the 
government. With more than 7,000,- 
000 supporters, the Reds rank as one of 
the strongest parties in Indonesia. They 
sow their propaganda among poverty- 
stricken groups and feed on their dis- 
content. 

Sukarno denies he is a Communist, 
but he claims the Reds are too strong 
to be left out of the government. The 
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rebel leaders, on the other hand, be- 
lieve that cooperation with the Com- 
munists can have only one result: the 
crushing of Indonesian democracy. 

The rebels are bitter over the Java 
Government’s recent purchase of arms 
from Communist satellites in Europe. 
Sukarno denies that these weapons 
were bought for use against the rebels. 
He says they were intended to strength- 
en the army in its fight against religious 
fanatics and bandits who have terror- 
ized the islands since Indonesia gained 
its independence. 

Sukarno also insists that the arms 
deal does not mean Indonesia is going 
over to the Communist side in the East- 
West “cold war.” Indonesia, he says, 
will remain “neutral.” 

After purchasing arms from the 
Communists, the Indonesian govern- 
ment requested arms of the United 
States. Our government has _ turned 
down the request. It has refused to 
sell arms to either side in Indonesia’s 
civil war. It also has denounced Indo- 
nesia’s purchase of arms from Commu- 
nist countries, claiming the Indonesian 
government was buying these weapons 
“for possible use in killing Indonesians 
who openly oppose the growing influ- 
ence of communism in their country.” 
(See Understanding the News, April 25 
issue. ) 


Dispute Over New Guinea 


In addition to its internal troubles, 
the young island nation also has had 
serious difficulties with the Dutch. The 
biggest sore point is Dutch-held West 
New Guinea, a wild jungle land peo- 
pled by primitive Papuans. The Indo- 
nesians claim that West New Guinea 
(they call it West Irian) was part of 
the old Netherlands East Indies. There- 
fore it should be included in Indonesia. 
The Dutch reply that the Papuans of 
New Guinea are a different race from 
the Indonesians, and have no desire to 
become part of Indonesia. 

Last December the dispute became 
so bitter that Indonesians seized a num- 
ber of Dutch-owned enterprises, includ- 
ing plantations and a steamship com- 
pany which handled 70 per cent of 
Indonesia’s inter-island traffic. 

The United States has remained 
neutral both in Indonesia’s civil war 
and in the dispute with the Dutch. 
But our government is gravely con- 
cerned over the country’s troubles. 

Situated at the crossroads of the Indi- 
an and the Pacific oceans, Indonesia 
guards the southern approaches to the 
Asian continent, and serves as a shield 
for Australia. If Indonesia fails to solve 
its pressing problems, if Indonesia and 
its vast resources fall into the hands of 
the Communists—then the free world 
will suffer a serious economic and stra- 
tegic blow. 










































Serious music in 


ENTION the word music in Rus- 

sia—and immediately the Russians 
will start to tell you about Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, and many others who 
have kept Moscow a musical capital 
for over a century. 

But last week Moscow was talking 
about a new musical star—and it was 
an American one! A 23-year-old Texan 
named Van Cliburn walked off with 
top honors in the International Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Contest—winning out over 
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U. S. winner in Moscow—Van Cliburn. 
the best young pianists of Russia, Red 
China, and other nations. 

Cliburn cheered wherever he 
went. Moscow’s teen-age music lovers 
hounded him for autographs. He was 
in demand on Russian TV and radio 

Cliburn’s victory is helping Uncle 
Sam spike propaganda — continuously 
spread by the Reds—that Americans are 
a crude people without culture, that 
baseball and only 
cultural pastimes. 

The facts speak otherwise: 
>» More money ($50,000,000) was 
spent in 1957 on concert music tickets 
than on admissions to professional base- 
ball games! 
> The U. S. 


groups 
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rock’n roll are our 


has nearly 600 opera 
performing regularly. Seven 


Uncle Sam... 
Music Man 


the United States has grown 955 per cent since 1920! 


operas a day are given somewhere in 
the U. S. 

> The U. S. has more than half the 
estimated 2,000 symphony orchestras 
in the world. During 1957, 1,055 gave 
concerts somewhere between Maine 
and California (compared with only 
190 in all of Western Europe). This 
represents a growth of 955 per cent 
since 1920, when there were fewer 
than 100 orchestras in the entire U. S. 
> About 28,000,000 Americans play at 
least one musical instrument. (Most of 
them play the piano.) 

> Total number of phonograph records 
sold last year topped 200,000,000. Of 
these, 30 per cent were classical. Sales 
of “hi fi” equipment for homes reached 
$200,000,000 (compared with $96,000,- 
000 in 1954), -- 

> There were 158 summer music festi- 
vals in the U. S. in 1957—77 more than 
in 1955. The most famous of these 
the Boston Symphony’s summer festival 
at Tanglewood, Mass., played to a 
record-breaking crowd of 20,000 at a 


single concert last August. (In 
parison, New York’s famous Carnegie 
Hall has a capacity of 2,76Q]) 

Americans are clearly a music-loving 
people—and the rest of the world is 
taking note of the fact. Last year U. S. 
(such as Marian Ander- 
and U. S, jazz artists (such as 
Louis Armstrong and Benny Goodman) 
were successful “good will ambassa- 
dors” for the U. $.—playing to “stand- 
ing room only” in such places as Tokyo, 
Bangkok, Ankara, Sydney, Geneva. 

But there’s more to U. S. music than 
quality and quantity. The U. S. is the 
only nation where top opera stars like 
Helen Traubel don’t hesitate to do a 
popular song or even rock’n’roll in pub- 
lic—or where jazz men like Goodman 
appear regularly with symphonies play- 
ing Mozart and Ravel. What makes 
U. S. music-lovers so distinctive is their 
love for all kinds of music—the lack 
of any “iron curtain” between “high 
brows” and “low brows.” 

—Roy HEMMING 
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MUSIC UNDER THE SUN—Summer festivals, such as at Interlochen, 
Mich., and Tanglewood, Mass., draw thousands of students every year. 
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... Must It Be 
the Price 
of Progr | 








HE air is our most vita] resource,” 
President Eisenhower has said. 
Each year, however, we have less and 
less clean air to breathe. The cities of 
the world lie under a thickening pall of 
smoke. Tall factory chimneys belch 
clouds of smoke and gases into the 
atmosphere. Fumes from motor vehicles, 
home chimneys, incinerators, and trash 
fires also smudge the skies. 

Today air pollution is one of our 
biggest headaches. It is one reason why 
Americans are moving in droves from 
cities to the suburbs. : 

Under normal conditions, the atmos- 
phere does a good job of keeping itself 
clean. For air is almost always in mo- 
tion. As it moves, it thins any gases it 
has picked up, and shakes itself free of 
foreign particles. Rainfall also “washes” 
the atmosphere, helping to keep it 
clean. 

Human beings, however, are dirtying 
the air over cities faster than it can 
clean itself. This has gone on for hun- 
dreds of years. 

As far back as the thirteenth century, 
the citizens of London, England, cgm- 
plained about smoke from local coal- 
burning fires. In 1306 the ‘king finally 
outlawed the use of coal for fuel in the 




































city. One Londoner was actually ex- 
ecuted for not heeding the royal de- 
cree. 

The steam engine sparked the. In- 
dustrial Revolution of the nineteenth 
century. But steam engines were usual- 
ly fueled with soft coal. This type of 
coal produces clouds of smoke when 
if burns. The pillar of smoke above a 
town became an index of its industrial 
prosperity. 

But smoke also became a serious 
preblem. In 1905 an English scientist 
coined the word “smog” (a combina- 
tion of smoke and fog) to describe the 
dirty air that sometimes blanketed Lon- 
don. At the same time, many American 
communities were passing laws aimed 
at smothering industrial smoke. In 1914 
the British also began to study the 
cause and control of air pollution. 

Little was done to control air pollu- 
tion in the days before World War II. 
Since the start of World War II, how- 
ever, U. S. industrial output has 
doubled. More and more smoke, gases, 
fumes, soot, and chemicals are being 
poured into the atmosphere each year. 
The results have sometimes been 


deadly. 


Dangers of Air Pollution 
Normally air pollution is not a prob- 
lem. Air is almost always on the move, 
continually cleaning itself. Occasional- 
ly, however, a mass of air becomes 
stationary. It may not move for several] 
days. 

If the stationary mass of air is 
blanketing an industrial city, the air 
will gradually become more and more 
polluted by smoke and gases. The air 
may become so contaminated that it 
will make eyes water, damage vital or- 
gans, or even cause death. 

In the fall of 1948, for example, a 
“smog” cloaked the town of Donora, 
Pa., for a whole week. The air over the 
town barely moved. By the time a rain- 
storm had dispersed the “smog,” almost 
half the town’s 7,000 citizens were ill. 
Eighteen people ».d died. Hundreds 
of cattle, poultry, cats, and dogs also 
had perished. 

What caused the Donora tragedy? 
The experts believe that sulphur fumes 
from Donora’s factories did most of the 
damage. Today, whenever a stationary 
air mass pins down Donora, its fac- 
tories are closed. The disaster has not 
struck there again. 

An even greater tragedy hit London, 
England, in 1952. A deadly cloud of 
trapped smoke and fumes shrouded the 
city for two weeks. The London death 
rate soared. An investigating committee 
set up by the British Parliament report- 
























































ed that “the number of deaths over 
and above those normally expected .. . 
indicate that some 4,000 died as a re- 
sult of the smog.” 

Today air pollution is costing the 
American people about $2,000,000,000 
a year. It pits stone buildings, discolors 
auto and house paint, eats away metals 
and rubber tires, soils clothing and 
houses, and sometimes causes “runs” in 
nylon stockings. It also injures or kills 
livestock, and harms farm crops. 

Some scientists believe that even rel- 
atively small amounts of air pollution 
may injure our health. They say that 
air pollution may be shortening our 
lives by injuring our vital organs. , 


Cleaning Up Smoke 

For example, Dr. Paul Kotin, a Cali- 
fornia scientist, stated recently that air 
pollution was the chief cause of the 
recent increase in the number of lung 
cancer cases. He pointed out that lung 
cancer began to increase at the start of 
the twentieth century, when U. S. in- 
dustry began to mushroom. He also 
pointed out that there are more cases 
of lung cancer in the smoky city than in 
the country. 

Other scientists have come to similar 
conclusions. Scientists at the University 
of Cincinnati have reported that lung 
cancer may be caused by the combined 
effects of cigarette smoking and air 
pollution. They also have found a link 
between air pollution and some cases of 
pneumonia and _ tuberculosis. 

Still other scientists have disputed 
these findings. They say that cigarette 
smoking is the major reason for the in- 
crease in lung cancer cases. Air pollu- 
tion, they say, plays only a minor part, 
if any. 

Meanwhile, scientists are working to 
combat air pollution. Industry already 
is spending more than $100,000,000 a 
year to reduce the amount of waste 
matter its factories are spewing into the 
atmosphere. 

Automobile manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, are now spending $5,000,000 
on research to clean up auto exhaust 
fumes. Scientists have found that these 
fumes react with sunlight to produce 
dangerous gases. 

Mr. Charles M. Heinen, chairman of 
the auto industry’s technical committee, 
said recently that there were two prob- 
lems involved. The first problem, he 
said, is visible exhaust. He pointed out 
that there is no excuse for clouds of 
exhaust fumes pouring out of car or 
truck tail pipes. This is the motorist’s 
fault, he stated. The motorist should 
take his car to a garage, and have his 
engine adjusted. 


The second problem is invisible ex- 
haust, Mr. Heinen explained. This oc- 
curs because auto and truck engines are 
not 100 per cent efficient. Too much 
gasoline escapes from the engine with- 
out being burned completely. The auto 
industry, Mr. Heinen said, is now 
working to develop an “after burner” 
that would burn excess gases in a car’s 
muffler. 

Scientists have found a number of 
ways to cut air pollution in industry. 
One way is to filter smoke through wa- 
ter, shredded asbestos, paper, “ steel 
wool, spun glass, or cotton. Some in- 
dustries treat their smoke with chem- 
icals to neutralize harmful gases. Oth- 
ers use electricity to sweep smoke clean. 
The electricity attracts smoke particles, 
keeping them from escaping into the 
atmosphere. 

In some instances, the impurities 
screened from smoke can be put to work 
at useful tasks. Special equipment in- 
stalled in the smokestacks at some 
petroleum refineries collects about 
1,000 tons of sulphur a day. Other in- 
dustries also recover valuable metals 
and chemicals from their smoke. 

Meanwhile, scientists are continuing 
basic research into the effects of air 
pollution on human beings and ani- 
mals, In 1955, Congress authorized the 
U. S. Public Health Service to spend 
$5,000,000 a year during the next five 
years to develop community air pollu- 
tion control programs from coast to 
coast. The Public Health Service has 
now set up a nation-wide air-sampling 
service. Its laboratory in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, tests air samples, and experi- 
ments with new devices to measure and 
control air pollution. 


National or Local Problem 

Today air pollution control is en- 
forced mostly by states and local com- 
munities. In 1947, for example, com- 
munity leaders in Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
cided to do something about its smoke 
problem. Pittsburgh, with its great coal- 
burning steel mills, had long been 
called the “Smoky City.” 

But civic and. industrial leaders got 
together in 1947. They worked out a 
plan for the gradual elimination of the 
heavy smoke that blanketed the city. 
Industry installed special equipment to 
control smoke, and to filter soot and 
carbon. Home owners were ordered to 
switch to smokeless fuel. This control 
program, experts say, saves the city 
$25,000,000 a year in laundry, dry- 
cleaning, and _ house-cleaning © bills 
alone. 

The success of Pittsburgh in con- 
trolling air pollution prompted other 


Wide World photo 
To test effects of smog on eyes, scientists 
give lab assistant the “‘blink’’ test. 
Tiny photoelectric cells set in glassless 
goggles count each blink of the eyes. 


communities to follow its example. To 
day many cities enforce the use of anti- 
smoke devices. Some cities have out- 
lawed the unauthorized burning of 
trash, leaves, and garbage. Los Angeles, 
Calif., for example, recently banned 
the use of home incinerators. Experts 
had called these incinerators the source 
of one third of the fumes that period- 
ically blanket the city with “smog.” 

Some experts maintain that air pol- 
lution won't be licked until the Federal 
Government steps into the picture. 
They say the Federal Government 
should appropriate more funds for re- 
search and financing of air pollution 
control. Each year bills that would 
enable the Federal Government to po- 
lice air pollution are introduced in Con- 
gress. So far, Congress has turned them 
down. 

Some experts say that the Federal 
Government should take over air pol- 
lution control completely, and enforce 
a national code of air pollution laws. 
They point out that the smoke from 
factories in one state sometimes blows 
across a neighboring state. Thus it be 
comes an interstate issue, and the Fed- 
eral Government should step in 


Needed: Immediate Action 

But some Congressmen disagree. 
They say that such Federal action 
would be a violation of states’ rights. 
The Constitution, they point out, does 
not give the Federal Government the 
power to control air pollution. This is 
one of the powers reserved to the states. 

To date, the price of industrial prog- 
ress has proved to be air pollution. 
Must we continue to pay this price 
indefinitely? The experts say “no!” But 
unless more action is taken, the air we 
breathe will gradually become filthier 
and more deadly. 
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He Started 
Us Moving 


HENRY FORD 


BOUT a generation ago, many 
Americans were chuckling over a 
song parody to the tune of “Turkey in 
the Straw” that included these lines: 
“He took two spools and an old’tin can 
And he made himself a Ford and the 
dern thing ran!” 

The song obviously was intended as 
a joke. Americans have always loved 
simple, ingenious devices—we call them 
gimmicks, gadgets, thingamabobs, and 
appear to be laughing at them. 

Such a gimmick was Henry Ford's 
first Model T, the world’s first popular- 
priced, mass-produced automobile. No 
thing of beauty except to its doting 
owner, the Model T was the real fore- 
runner of the automotive age. It estab- 
lished a pattern that makes the United 
States today “the traveling-est country” 
in the world! : 

The man behind it all was a slender, 
kindly-looking farmer's son. Born on a 
farm near Greenfield, Mich., in 1863, 
Henry Ford once said he had hoed “ten 
thousand miles” in his boyhood. His 
high purpose in life was at first just to 
escape the grueling labor of the farm. 

When he was 16 Ford became a 
machinist’s apprentice, and eventually 
rose with the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany of Detroit to the position of chief 
engineer. In his spare time, he planned 
and dreamed of tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery to make the farmer's 
tasks easier. 

Cheaper Cars for Everyone 

But farmers in those days did not 
easily change their ways of doing 
things. Ford knew that to sell them 
on the use of farm machinery he first 
would have to introduce them to an in- 
expensive automobile. 

In his spare time, sustained by de- 
termination and the faith of his wife, 
Henry Ford worked on his horseless 
carriage. All his money was invested in 
tools and parts. Every spare minute was 
spent in a little alley shop behind his 


house. 


In 1899 Ford got the backing of a 
smali group of investors. But their goal 
was big profits on expensive cars. Ford 
wanted better, cheaper cars within the 
reach of everyone. He resigned and 
took his idea with him. 

Patiently Ford went on. In those 
days the public thought the fastest car 
was the best one. Ford built a racer, 
drove it himself, and broke the speed 
record, The race was good publicity. 
Financial backing ceased to be a prob- 
lem. The next year, 1903, the Ford 
Motor Company was started with new 
backers, and the Model T was born. 
Ford wanted most of the profits put 
back into the firm for expansion. The 
other stockholders said “No.” Ford 
bought them out one by one, until he 
alone controlled the company. The 
shares of stock had risen in value to 
fantastic heights. A $100 investment 
was worth $355,000. 


Alley Shop to Industrial Empire 


When the demand for Fords grew 
by leaps and bounds, the industrialist 
took a leaf out of old Eli Whitney’s 
book, Standardization of parts for man- 
ufacturing guns had helped Whitney 
to prosper. Ford now put this princi- 
ple to work in the mass production of 
automobiles, with a completely mech- 
anized assembly line. To avoid delays 
and scarcities of supplies and materials, 
he bought his own coal and iron mines, 
rubber and cotton plantations, forests, 
railways, and even waterways. He cre- 
ated an industrial empire to meet the 
demands for his car. 

Ford prospered greatly, and he also 
was criticized. 

In 1914 the wages of a worker in 
Detroit were $2.40 for a nine-hour day. 
Ford offered $5 for an eight-hour day. 
Economists thought Ford was crazy. 
They predicted his early bankruptcy. 
But he wasn’t crazy, and he didn’t go 
broke. The day after this new policy 
was announced, 10,000 men stormed 
the Ford plant for jobs. Ford hired 


the best men. And with the best men 
came even more efficiency. 

One of Ford’s ventures which drew 
much criticism was his famous Peace 
Ship of 1916. This was during World 
War I before the United States en- 
tered. Ford firmly believed that peace 
was possible if the belligerents could 
only be made to talk over their prob- 
lems. “Men sitting around a table, not 
men dying in a trench,” he said, “will 
finally settle the differences.” 


“| Wanted to See Peace” 


This praiseworthy aim was ill-timed, 
however. The policies of the German 
emperor were becoming more and 
more aggressive. In 1917 the United 
States was drawn into the war. Ford 
had spent $465,000 to organize the 
peace mission, charter a ship, and try 
to bring an end to the war. For his 
pains he got only ridicule. Critics ac- 
cused him of trying to run the world. 
Ford’s own summation of the Peace 
Ship venture was: “I wanted to see 
peace. I, at least, tried to bring it about. 
Most men did not even try.” 

Shortly after World War I, Ford re- 
tired from the presidency of his com- 
pany, and his son Edsel took over. 
It was during this period that Ford’s 
second great car—the Model A Ford— 
was first introduced. Many of these 
sturdy workhorses, dating back to the 
late twenties, are still in use. 

Edsel died in 1943 and Henry Ford 
returned to his business. During World 
War II his plants were turned over en- 
tirely to war production. In 1945 Ed- 
sel’s son, Henry Ford II, became presi- 
dent of the company. The old man, 
now 82, retired once again. Two years 
later he died. 

In the decade since Ford’s death, 
motor car production in the United 
States has climbed higher than ever 
before. And the impetus that Henry 
Ford first gave us back in 1903 is 
carrying us farther and faster than ever. 

—LEONARD Panis 
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Africans Back Algerians 


Algerian rebels fighting to over- 
throw French rule have received 
strong support from eight independ- 
ent nations of Africa. 

At a joint meeting in Accra, capital 
of Ghana, the eight African nations 
called for an independent Algeria. 
They also “recognized” the rebel Na- 
tional Liberation Front as the legal 
government of Algeria. They were 
also expected to answer a rebel ap- 
peal fot material aid—an appeal 
made at the meeting by rebel dele- 
gates themselves. 

The conference was attended by 
delegates from Ghana, Liberia, Ethi- 
opia, and five Arab nations—the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt and 
Syria), Libya, Sudan, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. It was called to discuss a 
number of common problems—but 
the Algerian crisis was Number One 
on the agenda. The Africans said 
they regard the present war in Al- 
geria as a threat to world peace and 
to their own security. 

The conference passed a resolu- 
tion calling on France to pull her 
troops out of Algeria and sit down 
at the peace table with the rebels to 
negotiate a settlement. So far the 
French have refused to recognize 
any “official” rebel leadership. 


FRENCH PREMIER RESIGNS 


As we went to press, another meet- 
ing of African nations was scheduled 
to be held April 27 in Tangier, 
Morocco. Participating would be 
officials of the top political parties 
of Morocco and Tunisia, plus a 
group representing the Algerian reb- 
els. Purpose of their meeting: to dis- 
cuss a possible merger of Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Algeria into a North 
African federation. 

Meanwhile, the Algerian rebellion 
plunged France itself into a new po- 
litical crisis. 


The French cabinet of Premier 


Felix Gaillard resigned when the Na- 
tional Assembly (Parliament) voted 
against a government decision to re- 
sume direct talks with Tunisia (see 
news pages, April 4 issue). The vote 


was 321 to 255. The Communists and 
“right wing” parties combined forces 
to oppose Gaillard’s policy. 
PWhat's Behind It: What brought 
about the defeat of Gaillard, the 
twenty-fourth French premier since 
World War II? Last February French 
planes bombed a Tunisian village, 
killing 59 persons. The French said 
the raid was aimed at destroying a 
rebel anti-aircraft battery based 
there. The quarrel was taken to the 
United Nations by Tunisia. Later it 
was placed in the hands of U.S. and 
British mediators. 

After 40 days of separate talks 
with both sides, the mediators came 
up with a compromise. Part of it 
called on France to withdraw all her 
troops from Tunisia. These troops 
had remained in Tunisia by treaty 
after France granted Tunisia inde- 
pendence in 1956. 

Representatives of both govern- 
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ments agreed to the compromise. But 
the French Assembly 
Gaillard’s opponents were particu 
larly bitter against him for with 
drawing an original French demand 
that the Algerian-Tunisian border be 
patrolled by neutral nations to pre 
vent Tunisia from aiding the rebels 
As we went to press, France was 
still searching for a new premier 


rejected it 


New Flare-up in Morocco 


Morocco ordered Spanish troops 
to withdraw immediately from Mo- 
roccan territory. The troops are there 
under a 1956 treaty. 

Morocco charged that it was pre 
vented by Spanish troops from 
taking over territory in southern 
Morocco ceded by Spain last month 

In reply, Spain said that Moroc- 
can troops tried to move into the 
Spanish Sahara, south of the area 
Spain promised to turn over. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Morocco became 
independent in 1956 after France 
and Spain gave up their Moroccan 
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Wide World photo 


TEENS TELL CONGRESS—Three top teen-age drivers offered their views on traffic 
safety to House Commerce subcommittee in Washington. (L. to r.): Rep. Kenneth 
Roberts (Dem., Ala.), subcommittee chairman; Patricia Ledger of Portland, Me.; 
Chris Bayley, Seattle, Wash.; and Charles Hopkins, Atlanta, Ga. Hopkins was 
1957 winner of annual teen-age Road-e-o driving competition. Bayley won in 
1956. Miss Ledger told Congressmen that the oft-maligned ‘‘woman driver” is not the 
average woman driver but ‘‘one who drives like a man—and gets blamed for it!”’ 
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protectorates. Spain actually turned 
over only its northern protectorate, 
and agreed to withdraw eventually 
from its southern protectorate, too. 
In the meantime, Morocco agreed 
that Spanish troops could remain on 
its territory. 

Last year, however, tension began 
to mount between the two countries 
when Morocco made public claims 
to the Spanish Sahara as well as to 
parts of French West Africa and Al- 
geria. These areas are believed 
to be rich in coal, cobalt, and 
other mineral resources. Further- 
more, there is no clear-cut boundary 
in the desert sands between Morocco 
and Spanish Sahara. 

Violence erupted last November 
when 1,200 Moroccan “irregulars” 
attacked a Spanish garrison at Ifni 
in southern Morocco. In February, 
Spain announced that it had cleared 
the area of “infiltrators.” 

Last month Spain agreed to turn 
over control of its southern protec- 
torate to Morocco. A few days later, 
however, Spain cancelled the cere- 
monies which were to mark the 
transfer. Spain charged that 1,000 
Moroccan troops had, tried to enter 


the Spanish Sahara on their way to 
Villa Bens, the main town in the 
southern protectorate. Moroccans re- 
plied that they had no choice, that 
the only good road to Villa Bens 
dips into the Spanish Sahara at one 


point. Madrid contends that the 
Moroccans should have first asked 
permission to use this road. 

Most observers believe Spain is 
still willing to turn over its southern 
protectorate to Morocco—but only if 
it can get a clear-cut agreement on 
the disputed border between south- 
ern Morocco and the Spanish Sahara. 


Polish Reds Get Tough 


After 18 months of promises of 
“more freedom,’ Communist Poland 
clamped down tight controls over 
workers and writers. 

Red leader Wladislaw Gomulka 
outlawed all strikes and curtailed 
the functions of 5,600 workers’ coun- 
cils (which had given workers a 
small voice in factory affairs). From 
now on, unions will again be com- 
pletely controlled by the Communist 
party and the state-run factories. 

Gomulka, first secretary of Poland’s 
Communist party, decreed that all 
books published in Poland will be 
heavily censored to make sure they 


don't contain anti-Communist ideas. 
Newspapers, too, will have to toe a 
strict party line from now on. 
What's Behind It: The new restric- 
tions put an end to the “liberaliza- 
tion” that Gomulka began when 
he came to power in October 1956. 
A hard-bitten “nationalist Commu- 
nist,” Gomulka boasted that he in- 
tended to end Poland’s 12-year status 
as a Soviet puppet dancing to every 
chanye in Moscow's tune. 

Under his leadership, the dreaded 
Polish secret police were stripped of 
much power. The Catholic Church, 
a strong influence in this devout 
land, had many of its rights restored. 

Relations with the United States 
also improved. The U.S. signed two 
aid pacts to provide Poland with 
nearly $200,000,000 worth of badly 
needed American machinery and sur- 
plus farm products. 

At the same time, however, 
Gomulka leaned over backwards not 
to offend the Russians directly. Ac- 
cording to some observers, the tragic 
plight of Hungary served as a warn- 
ing to all other Red satellites—in- 
cluding Poland—not to veer too far 
from Moscow. 

Suppression of newspapers began 
last October. A popular student 
weekly Po Prostu—which had been 
one of Gomulka’s chief allies in his 
rise to power—was closed down for 
speaking out against the shortcom- 
ings of the Gomulka regime. Four 
days of street fighting followed in 


UP photo 
ATOM-POWERED CHEF—Chief Cook Wil- 
liam Crow of Lucas, lowa, prepares 
hamburgers in galley of the U.S.S. Sea- 
wolf, largest and fastest U.S. atomic 
submarine. Crow’s electric kitchen gets 
juice from generator powered by atomic 
reactor. His only complaint: if he is 
net warned of sudden maneuver shifts, 
crew gets lopsided cake for dessert. 


which 20,000 bitter students and 
adults battled steel-helmeted police 
(see Oct. 18 news pages). 

Some foreign affairs experts be- 
lieve Gomulka’s new crackdown on 
the workers and writers came be- 
cause he feared they might use their 
newly-won freedoms in ways that 
would anger the Russians. Some 
others argue that Gomulka found out 
that no Communist government can 
give its people much freedom with- 
out the people turning against com- 
munism itself. 


Updating Recession News 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks said the U.S. recession has 
“reached the bottom.” He predicted 
business and employment would 
pick up “in June or July.” 


Secretary Weeks said that unem- 
ployment appeared to be leveling 
off. He pointed out that the number 
of new layoffs in March had declined 
over previous months—and that new 
employment had increased in the 
U.S. by about 300,000 workers. 

Some other economists and politi- 
cians were not so optimistic. They 
contended the recession was serious 
enough to require “immediate ac- 
tion” by Congress and the President 

Amidst the debate, these items 
made headlines: 

President Eisenhower vetoed a 
$1,700,000,000 bill voted by Con- 
gress for river and harbor improve- 
ments. Congressmen had argued 
that the bill would stimulate em- 
ployment. But President Eisenhower 
said that “with a few minor excep- 
tions, it would be many months, even 
years ... before the necessary plans 
could be completed and actual con- 
struction started.” 

>The President signed—with “se- 
rious misgivings’—a bill to provide 
$1,800,000,000 in Federal funds to 
help the states build new highways 
The President said he signed the bill 
only because it would stimulate em- 
ployment. “Certain of its provisions,” 
he said, have “grave defects.” The 
bill includes a provision for regulat- 
ing billboards on interstate high- 
ways (see April 18 news pages). 

PA report by a group of financial 
experts for the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund said a Federal tax cut would 
be the quickest way to end the reces- 
sion. The fund was set up in 1956 by 
millionaire Nelson Rockefeller. The 
report did not specify the size of the 
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AWARD-WINNING FACES IN THE NEWS—Top honors in 1957 
“Emmy” awards for television went to Jack Benny (1) and 
Dinah Shore (2). Both won two awards each—Benny for 
“best continuing performance’ and a special award for his 
many years’ contribution to “clean entertainment.’’ Miss Shore 
won one award for her variety show, another for “best con- 


proposed tax cut. It called for one, 
however, to stimulate buying and 
encourage business expansion. The 
report also called for better sales- 
manship—and lower prices. 
>Former President Harry S. Truman 
also urged the Federal Government 
to cut taxes by about $5,000,000,000. 
He said the Government should cut 
taxes on families with middle and 
low incomes. This would be “the ob- 
vious and quickest” way to boost 
spending, he said, and thus end the 
recession. He said the tax cut could 
be offset by plugging tax loopholes, 
and lowering the interest paid by the 
Government on the national debt. 
>President Eisenhower said he would 
approve a tax cut only when he was 
convinced a cut would not result in 
an inflationary spiral that would nib- 
ble away the value of the dollar and 
upset our economy. 


IN BRIEF 


South Africans Re-Elect Strijdom. 
Prime Minister Johannes Strijdom, 64, 
won a new five-year term as leader of 
the Union of South Africa in April’s elec- 
tions. The former ostrich farmer, best 
known for his rigid policy of racial seg- 
regation in South Africa, led the Na- 
tionalist Party to a victory of 103 seats 
in parliament. The Nationalists formerly 
held 94 seats. Only white citizens were 
permitted to vote. (For more on South 
Africa, see March 21 Forum Topic.) 


Methuselah of Earth Satellites? 
America’s Vanguard I Earth satellite 
will continue to loop the Earth for “at 
least 200 years.” That’s the prediction 
of Dr. Peter Hagen, director of the Van- 
guard project, as his team of rocketeers 
prepared to hurl another Vanguard sat- 
ellite into space. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that its Sputnik IT had burned 
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to a crisp somewhere over the Carib- 
bean Sea. Like Sputnik I, it had lost a 
losing tug of war with the Earth’s grav- 
ity, plunged into the Earth’s atmos- 
phere, and burned up from friction 
against the air. Both Sputniks had a 
‘life” of about six months. 


Treason Charge Against Poet Dropped. 
Ezra Pound, 72, famous but controver- 
sial poet, will soon leave the mental 
hospital where he has been imprisoned 
since 1945. A native of Idaho, Pound 
went to live in Italy in 1907. During 
World War II he supported Italian dic- 
tator Mussolini’s Fascist regime and 
made anti-American and anti-Semitic 
broadcasts over Italian radio. Following 
[taly’s surrender, Pound, who had kept 
his U.S. citizenship throughout his long 
“exile,” was turned over to U.S. author- 
ities and indicted for treason. However, 
an American court ruled that he was 
“insane. and mentally unfit for trial.” 
Pound was then sent to St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington. 

Last month, the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment said it was dropping the treason 
charge. The reason: it was “virtually 
impossible” to produce evidence that 
Pound had been sane during the war 
years in Italy. Pound and his wife say 
they may return to Italy to live. 


Happy 100th, Minnesota! “The land 
of the sky-tinted waters,” which the 
Sioux Indians called Min nee-sotah, will 
celebrate its 100th “Statehood Week” 
May 5-11. Actually, Minnesota is hav- 
ing a year-long birthday party for its 
centennial—with festivals, fairs, and pa- 
rades planned throughout the year 
Minnesota entered the Union as our 
32nd state on May 11, 1858. Today 
Minnesota ranks 18th in population of 
our 48 states, and is a thriving land of 
farms, industries, and iron ore mines. 
(Watch for special feature on Minne- 
sota centennial in next week's issue.) 

Many of Minnesota’s first settlers 
came from Scandinavian nations. On 
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tinuing performance.’ Edward R. Murrow (3) won “Emmy” as 
“best news commentator” for ‘‘See It Now” series. Mean- 
while, Broadway honored its top performers of 1957-58 with 
“Tony” awards to Helen Hayes (4) for her performance in 
Time Remembered and to Ralph Bellamy (5) for his portrayal 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt in Sunrise at Campobello. 





hand next week for the “Statehood 
Week” celebrations will be Norway’s 
Princess Astrid, Sweden’s Prince Bertil 
and the prime ministers of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Iceland 


Russian Dancers Start U.S. Tour. 
While American pianist Van Cliburn 
was receiving ovations for his perform- 
ances in the Soviet Union (sce last 
week's news pages), a troupe of 100 
Russian folk dancers was winning 
cheers and “bravos” in New York. The 
Moiseyev dance company from Mos- 
cow, under the new U.S.-Soviet cultural 
exchange program, opened a_ two- 
month tour of American and Canadian 
cities with a sell-out program at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Cities which 
will see the troupe in May: Washing 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and possibly Clevelanyl, Phil 
adelphia, and Boston. 


% 

Gentlemen Be Unseated! For many 
years, members of the Norwalk (Conn 
Common Council have complained 
about the wooden chairs they had to sit 
on at meetings. So last year, the over- 
whelmingly .Democratic council voted 
to buy new upholstered, leather chairs 
The chairs finally arrived last month 
in time for the new council to tise them 
for their May meetings. Line-up of the 
new council: Independent party, 10 
Republicans 4, Democrats 0 


Quik 
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1. Which of the following nations at 
tended the African. conference at 
Accra?—Morocco, Lebanon, Tunisia, 
Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Egypt-Syria, Su 
dan, Ethiopia, Union of South Africa 
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2. Morocco is bounded on its north 
by the Mediterranean, on its west by 
, on its south by , and 


on its east by 











Science in the News 


A Place in the Sun 


The sun is a hot topic in Phoenix, 
Arizona, this year. For a “solar 
house” was recently constructed on 
the outskirts of the city. The house 
will be heatéd by a solar energy sys- 
tem in, winter, and cooled by it in 
summet. The sun also will provide a 
year-round supply of hot water for 
the house, and even warm the wa- 
ter in an outdoor swimming pool. 

Today a dozen houses in the U. S. 
use solar energy part of the time. 
But the Arizona house is the first to 
rely on a solar energy system all 
year-round for both heating and 
cooling. 

Scientists have long known that 
the sun bombards a large city with 
more energy in a single day than is 
unleashed by the explosion of a hy- 
drogen bomb. The drawback: large 


A 36-mile-long tunnel may one day link England and France. 
To keep air fresh, only trains would run on own power. Con- 
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and expensive “collectors” have been 
necessary to capture this tremendous 
flood of solar energy. 

The Arizona solar house, however, 
does the job inexpensively. It cap- 
tures heat by. means of “collector 
panels” on its roof. These are kept 
aimed at the sun throughout the 
day. Water, piped through the “col- 
lector panels,” is heated by the sun. 
The warm water then flows to an 
underground storage tank. 


Stockpile of Heat 


A heat exchanger, connected to 
the underground storage tank, uses 
the warm water to heat air. This 
warm air is then blown through the 
five rooms of the solar house. Some 
of the warm air also is channeled 
through pipes sunk in the bottom of 
the outdoor swimming pool. 

The underground tank stores up 
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enough heat on a sunny day to last 
for several days. Thus it serves as a 
stockpile of heat for spells of cloudy 
weather. 

The solar energy equipment also 
cools the house in summer. During 
summer months, the “collector 
panels” on the roof are shut down. 
The water in the underground stor- 
age tank stays cool. The heat ex- 
changer on the tank now uses the 
cool water to chill air. This chilled 
air is then blown through the rooms 
of the solar house. 

The solar energy system built in- 
to the Arizona solar house could be 
used effectively in about two thirds 
of the U. S. Cost: about $5,000. 

The solar house would be an ad- 
vantage in such countries as Eng- 
land, Greece, and Turkey. There re- 
serves of oil, gas, and coal are run- 
ning low. 


Mechanix Illustrated photo from United Press 


veyor belts would carry cars, trucks, and pedestrians. People 
could observe ocean bottom through domes, view sunken ships. 











A quiz on facts, ideas and words in this issue. 


1. INDONESIA 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 
a. Japan’s conquest of Indonesia 
. Admission of Indonesia into the 
U.N. 
. Dutch conquest of Indonesia 
. Moslem domination of the is- 
lands 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions 
write the letter preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__1l. The population of Indonesia is 
about 
a 1,000,000 c. 80,000,000 
b. 25,000,0000 d. 174,000,000 
. All of the following are major 
Indonesian exports, except 
a. rubber c. rice 
b. tin d. oil 
. The great majority of Indo- 
nesians earn their living by 
a. fishing cc. farming 
b. mining d. manufacturing 
. Which of the following is not a 
problem of Indonesia? 
a. poor health of the people 
b. shortage of trained personnel 
c. shortage of farm labor 
d. numerous dialects spoken by 
the people 
. The present foreign policy of 
Indonesia, according to Presi- 
dent Sukarno, is 
a. pro-Western 
b. neutral 
c. anti-Western 
d. pro-Communist 
. The most heavily populated 
island in Indonesia is 
a. Borneo 
b. Java 
c. Sumatra 
d. Celebes 


i. AIR POLLUTION 


__1. All of the following contribute 

to air pollution, except 

a. fumes from motor vehicles 

b. industrial smoke 

c. home chimneys 

d. horizontal and vertical move- 
ments of air 

“Smog” is a term which has been 

coined to describe 

a. government action to combat 
air pollution 

b. the connection between air 
pollution and ill health 


c. a combination of smoke and 
fog 

d. general atmospheric condi- 
tions at a time when the air 
is most unclean’ 

3. Which of the following state- 
ments describes most accurately 
scientific thinking about the re- 
lationship between air pollution 
and lung cancer? 

a. Cigarette smoking is the ma- 
jor reason for the increase in 
the number of lung cancer 
cases 

b. Scientists are in general 
agreement that air pollution 
accounts for most lung can- 
cer cases 

c. Scientists are in general 
agreement that there is little 
or no connection between 
lung cancer and air pollution 

d. Scientists disagree about the 
relationship between lung 
cancer and air pollution 

. Industries use all of the follow- 
ing ways to combat air pollu- 
tion, except 

a. filtering smoke through water 

b. use of soft coal rather than 
other fuels 

c. treating smoke with chem- 
icals 

d. recovering impurities from 
smoke by special equipment 

. The Federal agency which is 
carrying on a nation-wide air- 
sampling service is the 

a. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration 

b. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 
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c. Department of Commerce 
d. U. S. Public Health Service 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 

tion in the graph on which to base a 

conclusion. 

__1. In 1949 the market value of 
shares of stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange was 76 
billions of dollars. 

. Between 1949 and 1956 the 
market value of stocks listed on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange in- 
creased by over 300%. 

. A major reason for the dip in 
the market value of stocks listed 
on the N, Y. Stock Exchange in 
1957 was the growing lack of 
confidence in the buying public 
as the economic downswing 
started. 

. In 1954 the market value of 
shares of stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange was about 
150 billions of dollars. 

. Between January and February 
1957 there was a sharp increase 
in the market value of shares of 
stock listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

. The source of statistics con- 
tained in the graph is the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


IV. SECRET OR OPEN DIPLOMACY? 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
secret negotiations and an “A” if it 
is an argument against it. 

__1. Public opinion will support dip- 
lomatic solutions if it is kept in- 
formed. 

2. Open diplomacy results in a 
propaganda battle. 

. Secret deals can lead to war. 

. Only a_ well-informed Senate 
can ratify treaties intelligently. 

. Only diplomatic experts are 
qualified to negotiate with other 
countries, 

. Thorny problems have been 
solved by quiet, peaceful nego- 
tiation. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Bahasa (ba.hiis’a) 

Borneo (bér'né.6) 

Celebes (sél'é.béz) 

Guinea (gin’T) 

Indonesia (in'd6é.né’zhi.a) 
Jakarta (ja.kar’ta) 

Moluccas (m6.lik’az) 
Papuans (pap’i.anz) 
Rachmaninoff (riK.ma‘nyi.nif) 
Sukarno (s60.kiar’nd) 
Sumatra (s60.m4'tra) 
Tchaikovsky (chi.kéf’sk?) 
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Laboratory research often occupies a considerable amount of the scientist’s time. 
Here a scientist examines an experimental tube for testing photosensitive devices. 


EVER HAS MAN learned so much, and so 
fast, about the universe he lives in as he 
has during this century. 

We have learned things that are more sur- 
prising than any story in science fiction, more 
beautiful than anything in music. 

Just think of the way we have expanded the 
boundaries of the universe. On New Year’s 
Day, 1900, our main attention was still focused 
on stars a few thousand light years away. 
Today, we are studying galaxies a billion light 
years away. 

At the turn of the century, even a simple item 
like the size of the atom was unknown to us. 


The chemists had used atoms as a kind of 
symbol, but in the year 1900 we didn’t even 
have proof that atoms really existed. 

Today, the atom is a demonstrated reality 
Both its structure and the laws which underlie 
this structure are completely understood. We 
know, for instance, that each atom has a nu- 
cleus, loaded with very much more energy than 
the atom itself. We know, too, that individual 
atoms are as unpredictable as people are sup- 
posed to be, but that we can calculate their 
behavior en masse through the laws of averages. 


These are just some of the epochal advances 
pure science has made. There are more. Many 
more. 

We have gotten an entirely new conception 
of time in this century. The mathematicians 
have given us new forms of logic. The geneti- 
cists have discovered the laws of inheritance 
The chemists have come to understand the 
structure of crystals, and the complex mole- 
cules upon which life depends. 

Is it any wonder that historians are calling 
this “the golden age of pure research’’? 

In the applied sciences, progress has been as 
spectacular. It has literally transformed our 
world within the past few decades 

In this short span the applied scientists have 
given us automobiles and supersonic airplanes 
They have developed rockets that can attain 
speeds of 18,000 miles-per-hour and lift satel- 
lites up into outer space. 

They have given us insiant, world-wide com- 
munication. They have electrified our homes 
and made our lives far easier. They have 
evolved electronic equipment that promises us 
real automation. 

And that’s not all, by any means. 

Years back, tuberculosis and pneumonia 
took an appalling toll. No longer. The problem 
of infectious disease has been largely solved in 
our time. 

Years back, we had to rely .on particular 
places for their particular riches. Such as rub- 
ber. No longer. Chemistry has provided us 
with synthetics. 

No more do we have to worry because our 
coal and oil stocks are petering out. We have 
nuclear power at our disposal now. It should 
generate all the energy we require for at least 
200 years, and it will enable us to supply elec- 
tricity to the most remote corners of the globe. 

Much as science has accomplished in this 
century, there is still more to be done. 

Science will do it. Of that I’m confident. 

Before the century is over, we will have ex- 
plored our entire planetary system reasonably 
well. We will have found out how to influence 
the weather. We will have learned how to make 
proper use of the ocean. Today, our methods 
of fishing are as crude as they were in the Stone 
Age, but in the not distant future we will be 
seeding fish and plants in the sea as effectively 
as we cultivate cattle and crops on land. 

Come the year 2000 and we will have 
achieved a cure for cancer and heart disease. 
We will know how to make materials to order, 
synthetically. 

On the broad front of pure science we will 
have explored the basic structure of the atomic 











nucleus. We will have peered into the history 
of the universe down into the distant past, six 
or seven billion years ago. 

Can you think of any other profession that 
affords its followers the chance to find such 
towering, demonstrable truths, and to do so 
much good? 

Yet, let me say this as strongly as I can. 

I do not want any young person to choose 
science as his lifework simply because he hopes 


to be the one to solve these big, exciting prob- 
lems. 


In my opinion, one should never enter science 
with a view to the end results. The thought of 
achievement, fame, position or monetary re- 
ward should have no bearingjon the decision. 


There is but one good reason for going into 
science. It is that a person enjoys the day-to- 
day details of scientific research for the sake of 
those day-to-day details. 

Only this kind of a boy or girl will find con- 
tentment and success in science. The others 
are foredoomed to failure and frustration. 


I have seen youngsters embark on a scien- 
tific career with the fervent expectation that 
they were going to make world-shattering dis- 
coveries. Instead of relishing their everyday 
activities, they kept fretting about the “big 
break-through” they dreamed of. 

Naturally, it didn’t come. Knowledge can- 
not be wooed so brusquely. 


If you are interested in science, for science’s 
sake and for no other reason, you will find all 
doors opened to you. 


We have a desperate need for new scientists 
today in America. The fact is that we must 
have them if we are to survive as a free, demo- 
cratic nation. The President of the United 
States himself has termed this “‘the most criti- 
cal problem” confronting the American people. 


Year by year, the Soviet Union has been 
overtaking us in the scientific arena. Back in 
the °30’s, the Russians had to bring in Ameri- 
can engineers and machinery to help them with 
comparatively easy jobs likeconstructing dams. 
Today, Russia has more scientists, engineers 
and technicians than the United States, and is 
graduating more than twice as many as we are 
each year, 

Not long ago, the National Science Founda- 
tion made a check on the status of higher scien- 
tific education in the United States. The find- 
ings for one sample year were shocking. 

In all America, only 986 persons got their 
Ph.D.’s in chemistry, that year, only 470 in 
physics, only 230 in mathematics. 

Just twenty-three persons got their Ph.D.’sin 
astronomy. A mereten got themin meteorology. 


Figures like that explain why the U.S.S.R. 
now has 15,000 more people at the doctorate 
level in the various sciences than we have in 
the United States. 


If Russia continues to outpace us in this 
fashion, the results will be catastrophic for us. 
The Russians will be the ones to land on the 
moon first. They will be the ones to control 
weather first. They will be the ones to perfect 
weapons so overwhelming that no one will be 
able to resist them. They will lead the world in 
everything, including science and its peaceful 
applications. 

Then freedom will be lost here and every- 
where. 

A scientific career is more than a duty, 
though. It is an opportunity. 


Science is fun. It offers people the supreme 
pleasure of clear, complete understanding, of 
creating order where there was confusion. 


You have the fun of being thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in what you’re doing. And you have 
the fun of working for a clear-cut decision. It’s 
like chess. Ordinarily, in that wonderful game, 
there is no question of who wins or loses. Sim- 


ilarly, in science, there is no doubt as to 
whether you have solved or failed to solve a 
problem. The proofs are definite. 


In many fields, another person’s success can 
be a disadvantage to you. Not in science. Herg¢ 
anybody’s success is your success. For one 
thing, you gain personally from the new knowl- 
edge that has been reached. For a second, 
progress of any sort points out the path for 
you to further progress. 

Best of all, science has objective criteria and 
a language that are the same in every country. 
With them, scientific people can, and do, co- 
operate with each other no matter what their 
nationalities are. 

Let me put it this way. A person who be- 
comes a good scientist joins an international 
community of people who practice the brother- 
hood of men. 

You may ask, 

““Don’t you have to be a genius to make a 
career for yourself in science?” 

My answer to you is “No.” 

To my mind, talent is nothing but an unu- 
sual amount of concentrated interest. If you 
have this intense interest in a subject—and the 
capacity to work hard—you will do well at it. 

In most sciences, this interest is manifested 
young. When Karl Friedrich Gauss, the great- 
est mathematician of all, was a little boy of 
nine, for example, his teacher in a Brunswick, 
Germany, school asked the class to add up a 
long series of progressive numbers. 


The other children worked an hour, labori- 
ously adding the lengthy columns of figures. 
Little Karl spent scarcely a minute on it. He 
looked up, looked down, and jotted the cor- 
rect answer on his slate. At his tender age, 
he’d already figured out how to work arith- 
metic progression. 

I know that in my case I was fascinated by 
numbers in earliest childhood. My mother used 
to put me to bed before I wanted to go. So, 
I'd lie there in the dark and compute the num- 
ber of seconds in an hour, a day, a month, and 
a year. I did not always get the right answers, 
but it was fun. 

How do you know if your interest in science 
is a genuine one? 

By your curiosity about scientific subjects. 

By the fact that you ask questions about 
science and profit from the answers, so that 
each successive question shows you under- 
stand more about the subject. 

By the fact that you love to work scientific 
problems—mathematicat puzzles, perhaps— 
and by the fact that you insist on solving each 
problem completely. 


By a bull-dog quality which won't let you 
drop asubject until you understand it inside out. 


You do not need a lightning-fast mind to be 
a scientist. Nor do you need a miraculous 
memory. Nor is it necessary to get very high 
grades in school. 

The only point that counts is that you have 
a high degree of interest in science. 

In the event that you do settle upon science 
for a profession, | would recommend that you 
get as thorough an education as possible. I do 
not say that a Ph.D. is a prerequisite to ad- 
vancement, but it does have great value. If 
you do not choose science for your profession, 
I would urge that you at least take science ap- 
preciation courses at school. In this scientific 
age, all of us should have some grasp of the 
developments that are shaping our lives. 


Much as I respect science, I don’t want to 
leave you with the impression that a career in 
it is all milk and honey. 

It isn’t. Unfortunately, scientists are a group 


ss in America. People often think of them 
“*high-brows” and “squares.” 


As a result, the scientists have tended to 
withdraw into themselves. Many have lost 
contact with the common man. 

This is bad. 

However, I feel that the public attitude to- 
ward science is gradually beginning to change. 
Eventually, I believe, scientists will come into 
their own and be recognized for what they are 
—one of the most important, small compo- 
nents of our big society. The time may even 
come when a school’s science stars are as ad- 
mired as its football heroes. 

A healthy sign in this connection is that sal- 
aries for scientists are edging now upward. 
Throughout the country, universities, private 
research laboratories, industrial concerns and 
the government are bringing scientists’ pay up 
to a level which will assure them a comfortable, 
secure life. 

Not that money should be a factor in decid- 
ing on a scientific career. 

I well remember the day I told my father 
that I planned to be a scientist. He was vehe- 
mently opposed. 

“You'll never make a decent living as a 
scientist,” he warned. 

“I don’t care,” I replied. “If I do anything 
else, I may make more money but I'll only 
have fun after hours. If I work at science, I'll 
have fun all the time.” 

I do. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Scientist is one of 
a continuing series on career opportunities for 
young men and women. Each is available in 
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My Brother’s Big Deal 


it wasn’t the madness of his brother that 


HERE are some people you don’t 

like and you can just walk away 
from them. And then there are some 
that you don’t like and you can’t leave 
them alone, because you want to kill 
them—and that was how I felt about my 
brother, Norm. I never realized how 
much I hated Norm until he got this 
job as lifeguard at the Glendale Muni- 
cipal Swimming Pool. Every summer 
I live down at the pool, sitting around 
in the sun, forgetting high-school teach- 
ers, and taking a dip from time to time. 
But old ball-of-fire Norm changed all 
that; he trapped me into the city swim- 
ming meet. 

I was lying there minding my own 
business, everything George, when dear 
brother Norman took one look at me 
and went off his old rocker. I should 
have expected it. I mean, he can’t stand 
to see me relax. No kidding. He’s been 
that way for years. 

“Listen, you worthless. sunburned 
slob,” he said and shoved me with his 
foot, “you’ve been sleeping around this 
pool long enough. Get in there and 
swim—and I mean swim. You're going 
to get us some points in this meet.” He 
shoved me again. “Hey, wake up, boy.” 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1954, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 


bothered him. It was the crazy method he used 


By SPAIN SIRE 


Man, what I hate most about Norm 
is the way he hollers at me. It’s terrible. 
Just because he won the breast stroke 
in the Olympics—and all the women 
hang around him practically breaking 
their faces off smiling at him—he thinks 
he can give me The Word. 

I opened my eyes and saw his big 
feet in front of my face. Right then I 
should have grabbed his ankles and 
upset him. He would have fallen back- 
ward and they couldn’t have pinned it 
on me; it would have been an accident 
—a couple of brothers horsing around. 
I would have been real sorry about it. 

“Well?” he said. He put his foot on 
my stomach and kind of stood on me. 
We were drawing a pretty good crowd. 

“Okay, okay, Kingfish,” I said. “Now 
get off my stomach.” 

Man, that guy’s a character. He won't 
let anything alone until he’s got his 
way—or it blows up in his face. I had 
to say yes. 

Norm is studying law at USC, and 
he’s always sounding off about Life. He 
thinks he’s real deep. But if you ask 
me, all he’s good for is swimming and 
the malts and hamburgers that he buys 
at noon and splits with me. He’s pretty 
strong, too. He can squash a beer can 
with his bare hand. Not that he ever 


drinks the beer—he just squashes the 
can. I mean, he’s got his good points, 
but he certainly is a poor human being. 
Mom says I shouldn’t talk like that 
about Norm, that we're just different 
types. I guess she’s right. I read books 
and am faintly amused by life. I always 
say: Why knock yourself out? What’s 
it going to get you? 

I went into training with Swede 
Pollard, Eldon Rumrill and five other 
guys that hung around the pool, and 
we all got pretty fed up. Norm kept 
hollering at us all the time, even when 
we were half drowning from exhaustion. 
And when I'd be so tired I couldn't 
even see, Norm would yell at me, 
“What's the matter, boy? You want wa- 
ter wings?” That was Norm’s standard 
insult for anyone who couldn’t swim. 

Then one night after everyone else 
had gone in to get dressed, he stopped 
me at the shower-room door. He was 
standing in the foot bath, blocking the 
way. 

“I guess you're pretty fagged, aren’t 
you, Peter?” he said, and he actually 
looked sorry for me. 

“Yeah,” I kind of moaned, and smiled 
painfully at him. But when I tried to 
go past him, he shoved me back and 
came charging out of that foot bath 
like a maniac. 

(Continued on page 27) 





Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Picture you upon my knee, 

Just tea for two and two for tea, 

Me for you and you for me... 
ALONE! 


Alone ... that’s the word that 
counts, it seems. I’m yours, you're 
mine, and nobody else gets into the 
picture. The minute a third party 
starts buzzing around, life begins to 
look a little shaky. 

Going steady itches along with 
other problems—parentse who dis- 
approve, best friends who interfere, 
how to ask a girl, how to call it quits. 
Nobody thinks the same about go- 
ing steady, but most of you are quite 
sure what you think. 


Q. A boy I like very much asked me 
to go steady three times. Because my 
parents don’t approve of going steady, 
I said no but didn’t tell him why. Now 
he thinks I don’t like him and hardly 
speaks to me. What should I do. 


A. ‘Fess up. And do it quickly. 
You’ve hurt Paul’s feelings and he'll 
continue to sulk until he knows he 
hasn't been mistreated. 

There are no two ways about it. You 
should have told Paul the first time 
he ‘asked you why you had to turn 
him down. Not only have you hurt 
Paul, but you've robbed yourself of a 
mighty nice boy friend. Don’t worry 
that he'll think you’re a baby because 
your parents are behind your refusal. 
Everybody's parents have a few rigid 
rules about their kid’s behavior; Paul’s 
as aware of this as you are. There’s no 
need to disobey your parents, nor is 
there any need to be ashamed of obey- 
ing them. 

But since you and Paul aren't on 
close speaking terms, you can’t use the 
best method of explanation, the heart- 
to-heart talk. Let it be known among 
all your friends that you aren’t allowed 
to go steady. Eventually Paul will hear 
the news. No pfomises about what he'll 
do then—that’s unpredictable. But one 
thing’s sure—even if you never see him 
again, the public knowledge that you 
can't go steady will avoid embarrassing 
situations with other young suitors in 
the future. 


Q. I've been going steady with my 
girl for six months, but she still runs 
around with her ex-steady and sits on 


the bus with him. What do you do with 
a two-timer? 


A. With six months of going steady 
behind you, you should know your girl 
well enough to be able to talk this 
over and come to an understanding. 
Something is amiss, but it may not be 
quite as serious as it appears. It’s un- 
fair, agreed, but it’s also natural to be 
interested in an old flame. It might 
help if you could choose a good time 
to talk with her and then explain how 
you feel and ask her how she feels. 
With the air cleared, you can decide 
together the conditions on which you 
want to continue your relationship. 

If your talk only proves what you now 
suspect—that she is too much interested 
in this boy to be interested enough in 
you—be glad that you found it out now. 
Going steady is a large investment of 
time, money, and yourself. An invest- 
ment with no returns is a bad deal 
and it’s best to know where you stand. 
If you ask for the talk, you have taken 
the upper hand and saved your pride, 
whatever the outcome of the talk may 
be. 

You might also think about not see- 
ing her—or calling her—for a while. Her 
interest may be renewed if you let 
her find out what she had by seeing 
what she hasn't. 


Q. 1 used to go with a boy and my 
girl friend was jealous because she 
liked him. She got a group of girls 


together and told him things that 
weren't true. I explained to him, but 
he wouldn't listen. I don’t go with him 
now because of those girls. What can 
I do? 


A. False stories, like wagons going 
downhill, are much harder to stop than 
start and you may go downhill before 
you can catch up with them. Add to 
this the disappointment of finding that 
someone quite important to you be- 
lieves the worst, instead of the best, 
and you're in a sad predicament. 

When words of explanation don’t 
help, your only choice is to take the 
long hard way back up the hill. You'll 
have to live down what never hap- 
pened. Be sure that your conduct is so 
perfect that no one could misinterpret 
it, and be especially careful in the area 
where you have been accused of going 
wrong. Don’t give these girls the chance 
to say, “You see—she’s done it again.” 
Holding your reputation high with the 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
“He's th’ tybe who liges to 
tage long walks id th’ raid.” 


majority will help to raise it with the 
minority. 

The process is slow but sure in the 
long run. If you protest too long or 
loudly, you only bring the stories to 
everyone’s attention and start imagina- 
tions working. Meanwhile, if you con- 
tinue to be casually friendly with this 
boy, your relationship may be less 
strained when he does realize that he 
has been unfair. 

If the stories don’t die a quiet death 
in spite of your efforts, you'll need 
more help. An older person—a parent, 
a trusted teacher—might talk to the 
girls or to the boy and set things 
straight before damage is done which 
can’t be undone, 


Q. My girl keeps doing things to make 
me mad, so I keep breaking up with 
her. But I always go back, no matter 
what she does. My friends all say I 
shouldn't. Should I? 


A. It’s true—friends never know the 
inside story of a romance. They’re 
familiar only with what they see, and 
when that looks wrong, they’re not 
afraid to say so. 

In your case, they see Doris flirting 
with other boys, saying anything she 
wants to you, breaking dates—twisting 
you around her little finger. Your friends 
are pleased when you decide that you've 
had enough, disappointed when you 
go back for more. They don’t see the 
things you do to make Doris mad, or 
notice the times that you and Doris are 
the perfect couple. 

It’s a good idea at least to take your 
friends’ opinions into consideration. 
You're blind to much of Doris’s unfair- 
ness because you're her boy friend. 
But, for the same reason, you see quali- 
ties in her that you admire very much, 
qualities which perhaps don’t appear 
until someone knows her very well. 
Put all the evidence together and weigh 
it carefully. But don’t act solely on the 
advice of well-meaning, but partially 
informed, friends. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


What is behind our 


Perhaps you remember George and 
Phil, and the writer who is “I.” If you 
don't, it does not matter. They are 
everywhere; they are free people, they 
are Americans who do not fear to 
discuss their thoughts. 

The high spirits generated in the 
house next door drifted in waves 
across the yards that separate us. 
Phil was home from college, on 
spring vacation. 

Phil was home all right! I heard 
the slamming of car doors, the hi-fi 
turned up, and when I was outside | 
knew that steaks and chops were 
broiling and chocolate cakes a-baking. 
And there were those quieter minutes 
when | could hear Phil’s typewriter 
chattering. I knew, because his 
father George had told me, that he 
was doing a long paper for English, 
and | thought to myself that he was 
in a way communicating with his 
future. 

What a home to come back to! It 
had the human warmth of the tens 
of thousands of other American 
homes which stand as one proof of 
the productive might of a free people 
afraid neither of dreams nor work. 
Perhaps this freshman’s paper was 
one of the links in a chain of events 
leading to graduation with distinc- 
tion, to a rewarding job, to the 
home of his own he would want to 
establish. 


With Phil very much on my mind 
I thought about the cost of the good 
things of life. There was George 
whose left shoulder bothered him on 
damp days because of a war wound, 
whose formal education, since high 
school, had been one evening course 
after another, whose heavy job re- 
sponsibilities and rewards kept in- 
creasing. 

And I thought of George’s stature 
as a man. The machinists in the 
electric motor shop liked working for 
him .. . | mean working along with 
him. They knew that he really put 
in a day and that his lugging a 
briefcase home was no act. They 
knew, as I did, that George’s self- 
planned program of education was 
anything but window-dressing. I 
couldn’t help smiling when I thought 
of how I, with two college degrees, 
went straight to George for his ex- 
planations of things. If 1, a company 
writer, keep making sense it's be- 
cause George removes the kinks from 
my thinking. 

As I was so turning things over in 
my mind, I heard a shrill whistle 
and a pounding on the grade door that 
leads to my workshop. It was 
George and Phil, and | knew when I 
saw the pad in Phil’s hand that they 
had come to talk out something. 

“Sons are never sure their fathers 
are quite bright,”’ said George as he 


































































































hitched himself up to his customary 
sitting position on the edge of the 
workbench. “Phil is up to his neck. 
It seems that the dictator who teaches 
English doesn’t favor passing boys 
with holes in their heads or the 
papers they turn in.” 

Phil laughed: “College is not what 
you'd call advanced kindergarten.” 
He sat down on a box, pad in lap. 
“I’ve about finished an essay which is 
based on facts and statements anyone 
can find in the library . . . quotes, 
footnotes, bibliography, and all that. 
The paper I’ve got to tackle now 
is the other kind of writing—what 
7 think.” 

*“About what?”’ I asked. 

“Qur assignments are individual 
ones. [he class poet has two some- 
what technical reports to do. Since, 
as Professor Ottman says, I am 
strang in math and science, | am 
to do an imaginative, what-I-think 
piece. I’m to let myself go. I’ve got 
to write on what's behind our human 
satisfactions. So far, everything I 
come up with is corny.” 

“Everyone in America should try 
writing that essay,’ said George. 
‘Maybe if everybody took a realistic 
look at the foundation of our satis- 
factions, he would . . . well, let’s 
skip over the corny things, like our 
several freedoms, the American po- 
litical system, the Bill of Rights—the 





obvious, but important, things that 
are apparent. 

“I think our concept of work is 
important. Let’s try this: the highest 
satisfaction is work if there is 
something to work for.” 

Phil looked pained, but George 
kept on talking. 

““At a company like General Elec- 
tric there may be a thousand dif- 
ferent position descriptions—ma- 
chinists, scientists, secretaries, sales- 
men, and so on down the list. Our 
host writes for a living. I run a 
motor shop for a living. We are all, 
each in his own way, putting our 
talents into a single job, and that’s 
producing and selling, in competition 
with other companies, something 
that somebody else needs and wants, 
at a profit.” 

“Sounds pretty commercial,” said 
Phil. 

“Let's. go back to your paper 
route, when you were in junior high. 
You began with about fifty cus- 
tomers. What happened?” 

“With some parental urging, I 
saw to it that no man ever failed to 
find his paper on his porch by 6:30. 
The route in another territory was 
handled sloppily, so the paper asked 
me to take it on. I did. Soon | had 
four or five routes, and had to sublet 
some of the delivering work.” 

“Why did you get yourself so in- 
volved?” 1 asked. ““You must have 
had management problems.” 

“Profit | guess.” 

“Did you profit?” 


“Yes, and in spite of nearly going 
crazy keeping the customers and my 
helpers and myself satisfied.” 

“The satisfactions of many were 
involved?”’ 

““Many— including the circulation 
chief at the newspaper plant.” 

George said: “There is no real 
difference between a paper-delivery 
business and what goes on in in- 


dustry. There’s a job of work. You 
do it and you gain satisfaction. So 
does everyone else. A mere paper 
boy does or does not do his job. 
Say he doesn’t. The buyer cancels. 
There’s a slow-down in the press- 
rooms, the editorial office, the pur- 
chasing of newsprint, the paper mills, 
and even back to the logging camp. 
When any human link in the chain of 
production breaks you know 
what happens. 

“IT would say,”’ George continued, 
“that working for a profit is a great 
American incentive. Phil, if you 
were thirty years older, now, and had 
profited say to the extent of having 
saved $50,000, what would you do 
with it?” 

“Oh, insurance, saving account at 
the bank, shares of stock in good 
companies, and of course reasonably 
generous gifts to social organizations, 
like the church and hospitals, for 
example.” 

“Any return on your investment 
with the churches and hospitals?” 
I asked. 

Phil looked shocked. ‘“There’s 
always the satisfaction of being 
human.” 

“Of course,” I said. ““Now what 
makes a company good enough to 
warrant your investing your 
risking your hard-earned savings?” 

Phil hesitated. He began talking 
slowly and making notes on what he 
was sa,ing. “I would invest my 
money 19 . company with collective 
wisdom. its human components 
would each work like dogs—but 
happily—to perform the job at hand 
as if his company’s life depended 
upon him, and in the expectation 
that through continued striving and 
continued education he would move 
up the success ladder. I would 
expect the people like dad here— 
who are moving up in boss jobs to 
higher management to set the pace 
through their own efforts. If dad 
were—and it’s not impossible—to 
achieve a top-management job | 
would expect him to. vote a tre- 
mendous reinvestment, out of profits, 
on research and development so that 
his company would continually meet 
the needs and extra satisfactions of a 
great public ever becoming more 
demanding and sophisticated .. .” 

“Sophisticated?”’ asked George, 
scratching his head. 

“A good word, like 


! profits,” 
laughed Phil. 


George looked pleased. “Your 
concept of a company does not omit 
the element of work. There will 
always be challenging work. Phil, 
what do you think of a four-day 
week?” 

“We've talked about it in eco- 
nomics. We've even been out inter- 
viewing people who work. It’s a funny 
thing, but those we talked to didn’t 
really want a four-day week any 
more than they did a six-day week. 
I think most people want to work, 
profitably. I have some _ notes 
here... 


Phil took out a folded sheet on 
which he had drawn a diagram and 
written some words and figures. 
Looking at it he said: “Every ten 
years our population will probably 
increase by 20 million . . . Over the 
years, productivity is one of the 
principal keys to our unequalled 
standard of living . . . A man, work- 
ing from 20 to 65, is working about 
45, of his 80 years, so, in effect, he 
has to do two years work in one to 
take care of his whole life’s needs 
and satisfactions. Cut his working 
hours by one day out of five, and you 
are reducing his preductivity by 20 
percent.”’ Phil looked up. “I don’t 
think that this country, whose 20-to- 
65-year-old workers are not in- 
creasing in proportion to the under- 
20 and the over-65 population, can 
in any practical way of thinking 
want to knock off 20 percent of their 
productive time. No one, when 
pinned down, wants to lessen the 
satisfaction that comes from work 
anyway.” 

Phil’s mother opened the door and 
announced that two of Phil’s pals 
were waiting for him. 

I thought, as they left, that .Phil 
was certainly a chip off the old block. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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1958 All-American H.S. Basketball Squad 
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NAME and SCHOOL HEIGHT 
Jerry Lucas (Middletown) O. 6.92 
Mike McCoy (South Side) Fort Wayne, Ind. 7.0 
Bill McGill (Jefferson) Los Angeles, Calif. 6.11 
Sandy Pomerantz (University City) Mo. 6.5% 
John Rudometkin (Santa Maria) Calif. 6.5% 
Rod Thorne (Princeton) W. Va. 6.4 


NAME and SCHOOL 

Ernie Cage (DeMatha) Hyattsville, Md. 
Ernie Davis (Elmira Free Academy) N. Y. 
Dave DeBusschere (Austin) Detroit, Mich. 
Jackie Foley (Assumption) Worcester, Mass. 
Norman Grow (Foley) Minn. 

Willie Hall (Abp. Molloy) New York City 


Phil Hart (El Cerrito) Calif. 


Gene Kunz (Ogden) Utah 


Wayne Hightower (Overbrook) Philadelphia 
Herman Keller (Newport News) Va. 


Harry Todd (Earlington) Ky. 6.8 
Charles Vaughn (Tamms) Ill. 6.2 
Charles Warren (South) Eugene, Ore. 6.4 
Gary White (Midwest City) Okla. 6.5 











HE greatest load of high school hoop 

talent in the land—that’s Scholastic 
Magazines’ third annual All-American 
H. S. Squad. Made up of 20 crack 
sharpshooters from 17 states, the Squad 
averages 6-ft. 5%-in. in height and in- 
cludes 19 seniors and a lone junior. 

California, with three choices, copped 
state honors, followed by New York 
with ‘two. No other state was able to 
place more than one man. 

A three-time All-American leads the 
1958 parade—and from all reports he’s 
likely to blossom into a three-time col- 
legiate All-American as.well. That can’t 
be anyone but the fabulous Jerry Lucas 
of Middletown (Ohio) H. S., who’s cur- 
rently being “rushed” by close to 100 
colleges. 

The 6-9% whiz kid led Middletown 
to state titles in 1956 and ’57 and to 
the state semi-finals the past season. In 
pacing thesMiddies to 76 straight wins, 
Jerry poured in 2,460 points for a ca- 
reer average of 32.1 points. 

Tallest of the 20 all-stars was 7-ft. 
Mike McCoy, Indiana’s No. 1 cager, 
who led South Side of Fort Wayne to 
the state crown. An agile skyscraper, 
McCoy pulled down 430 rebounds dur- 
ing the year and had a 42 per cent 
shooting average 

Right behind McCoy in the tall- 
timber department was Billy McGill of 
Los Angeles Jefferson, a 6-11 center 
who recovered from mid-season injuries 
to lead his club to a state title. McGill 
and Lucas are the only All-American 
repeaters from 1957. 

One of the two “small” men on the 
totem “poll” at 6-2, Charles Vaughn of 
Tamms, Ill., proved one of the greatest 
shooters ever seen in the Mid-West. 


Charlie hooped 3,358 points during 
his career, and hit on 65 per cent of 
his field goal tries in 1957-58. Charlie 
led little Tamms into the state tourney, 
where they finally were beaten by de- 
fending champ Herrin. Though Tamms 
lost in overtime, Charlie racked up 36 
points. 

Ernie Davis, the other 6-2 “midget,” 
led Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy to 52 
in a row. This marked his second All- 
American honor of the year. A great 
end-back in football, he made Scholas- 
tic Magazines’ All-American H. S. Foot- 
ball Squad last fall. 

Best scoring average on the honor 
team was recorded by Jackie Foley of 
Assumption High in Worcester, Mass. 
Jack almost doubled the city scoring 
record, hitting 920 points for a 41-point 
per game average! 

Harry Todd of Earlington, Ky., a 6-8 
center, is a three-year all-stater who 
notched a 23.7 point average in 150 
games—giving him a career total of 
3,555 points. 

Norman Grow of Foley, Minn., is 
another hotshot scorer who piled up 
over 2,800 points with a 40.1 average 
in league games. 

Panther-quick 6-4 Willie Hall, one of 
the truly solid all-around stars on the 
Squad, piloted Archbishop Molloy High 
of New York to an unbeaten year (32 
games)—including four big post-season 
tourneys! Averaging a steady 22.6 
points per game, Willie won most- 
valuable-player honors in New York 
City, the National Catholic Invitational 
Tourney, and the Marist (Eastern) In- 
vitational Tourney. 

Rod Thorne of Princeton, W. Va., 
the only junior on the Squad, polled 


more votes for his state all-star team 
than any player since Rod Hundley. 
He was a standout in his team’s 25- 
game winning streak as a feeder, re- 
bounder, and scorer. In the state quar- 
ter finals against tough Beckley, he 
netted 47 points. 

Short shots at the stars: 

Ernie Cage, DeMatha H. S., is rated 
with Elgin Baylor and Jack George 
among the all-time greats of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area. 

Dave DeBusschere, Detroit Austin, 
was a solid all-around performer who 
never failed to come up with his 20 
points. 

Phil Hart, El] Cerrito, Calif., was a 
unanimous choice as the best player in 
the San Francisco area. 

Wayne Hightower, Philadelphia Ov- 
erbrook, led his club to two city titles 
and is regarded as one of the most 
polished big men in the land. 

Herman “Bucky” Keller, Newport 
News, was Virginia’s No. 1 player for 
two seasons. ‘ 

Sandy Pomerantz, University City, 
Mo., tallied 816 points for a 32.2 aver- 
age. 

John Rudometkin, Santa Maria, 
topped the old Southern California 
scoring mark with 966 points for a 30.2 
average. 

Aggressive Charlie Warren, Eugene, 
Ore., chalked up a 30-point average un- 
til he tore a back muscle, then tailed 
off to 25.9. 

Gary White, Midwest City, was sen- 
sational in the Oklahoma state tourney 
though his team was defeated. 

Gene Kunz, Ogden, Utah, was his 
state’s highest scorer. 

—HerMan L., Mastin, Sports Editor 





*Ay Brother's Big Deal 
(Continued from page 22) 
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Hit the water, boy,” he yelled. “Hit 
the water or I'll drown you, one lung 
at a time. What do you mean, you're 
fagged! I'll show you what fagged 
really is. You're going to come out of 
that water as limp as seaweed.” I ig- 
nored him. I turned and started for the 
shower room, 

“Hey, chicken legs,” he _ yelled, 
“where do you think you're going?” 

I turned around and glared at him. 
“Look,” I said. I was so mad I could 
hardly think. “I know youre a big, 
tough guy, Norm; but I don’t go for 
this sadism stuff, see.” 

“What d’you mean, sadism?” he said. 
He took a step toward me. 

“You heard me,” I said, “sadism. Why 
are you picking on just me?” 

“I'm not going to have my kid brother 
flapping around like a chicken in the 
water. When that meet comes off, 
you're going to know how to swim.” 

“Okay,” I said, “if I'm such a bad 
swimmer, why did you pick me any- 
way? I didn’t ask to get in on this 
crumby deal.” 

“We need everyone we can get; no- 
body’s going to chicken out now.” 

“Chicken,” I said. “Is that the only 
word you know? Chicken this, chicken 
that. Boy, what a vivid vocabulary 
you've got.” 

“Hit the water, boy,” he said, com- 
ing toward me. 

“Hit it yourself,” I said. “I’m through. 
I quit.” I turned around and started 
walking away from him. He grabbed 
me by the neck and the ankle. I re- 
member sailing through the air and hit- 
ting the water flat on my stomach. 


* kill you!” I yelled when I sur- 
faced. I've never hated anybody so 
much in my life. Then he dived in and 
pushed me under and straddled me like 
I was a bucking bronco. I kept thinking 
that he’d get the chair for this. I'd 
drown, and the body would come float- 
ing up to the surface a few days later, 
and some old babe would see it and let 
out a yipe. “You'll burn for this,” the 
cops would be saying to Norm, and his 
face would be as white as a sheet. Man! 
I wanted to drown! 

“Okay,” I said, when Norm jerked 
me up. 

“Okay, what?” 

“Okay, I'll work out.” 

“That’s better,” he said. “This is one 
time you're not going to walk off like 
the royal governor of Moravia. Mom 
and Dad may let you get away with 
that routine, but you made a deal with 
me.” He ducked me. 

“That’s right,” I said, gasping for air 
when I came up. 


“What's right?” he said, ducking me. 

“I mean, I’m not the royal governor 
of Moravia.” 

“That’s right. You're just a scroungy 
little fifteen-year-old blip.” He ducked 
me again. 

“That’s true,” I slobbered. 

“That’s better,” he said. “Now smile,” 
I smiled hysterically. I could wait. I'd 
put arsenic in his malt. He’d never know 
what hit him. 

The night of the meet he reminded 
us how to tuck for turns and how a 
racing dive should be aimed out into 
the air instead of down into the water. 
I didn’t bother to listen. 
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Suddenly he turned to me in front of 
everybody and said, “And as for the 
chicken here, I'll be standing by with 
the water wings.” That practically killed 
them. Old Swede almost choked to 
death. I didn’t say anything, just gave 
them all my old, faintly interested smile. 
Man, how corny can a guy get! 

The fifty-five-yard free style, my 
event, was the first of the evening. 
Swede and the rest of the team came 
over and slapped me on the back— 
everybody, that is, except old Iron-lips 
Norm. “Good luck, Pete,” they said. 
But it didn’t do any good. There in the 
glare of the lights, with everybody and 
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Now's the time to start dropping Hummer hints 
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his cousin staring at me, I felt like I'd 
been wound up so tight I’d burst. My 
tongue felt like cotton, and I started 
trembling. Norm was right, I thought. 
I was chickenhearted. And now every- 
body was going to find it out. 

I turned from the diving ledge and 
tried not to notice the eyes that watched 
me going to the showers. Then I saw 
somebody coming toward me from the 
shower room. The loud-speaker, which 
was blaring the names and positions, 
suddenly went silent, and then it an- 
nounced that the Glendale coach was 
bringing one of his men a pair of water 
wings. Norm stood there in front of me 
grinning, and holding them out. “Here,” 
Norm said, “I guess you'll be needing 
these.” 

I didn’t think. I could hear the crowd 
laughing. I grabbed the wings and 
slammed them back into my brother’s 
face. Then I turned back to the diving 
ledge and went into a diving crouch. 
When the gun went off I was in the air. 

All | remembered afterward were the 
white lines of my lane dimly showing 
under the water, the arms of other 
swimmers flashing in the light, and then 
my head cracking into the end of the 
pool. Some guys hauled me out and | 
stood there weaving dizzily, listening to 
the loud-speaker, hearing my name an- 
nounced as the winner of the race. I 


had broken some kind of record for 
the city. There was a lot of roaring and 
clapping and confusion, but al] I want- 
ed to do was to get out of there. They 
could have it—-Norm and» everybody 
else. They could have their big deal. 
I started for the showers ignoring their 


blue ribbon. 


: crowd got quiet, and all you 
could hear was the water lapping at 
the sides of the pool while I walked 
past. 

Then, just as I was about to go into 
the showers I bumped into old Norm, 
standing in the foot bath with his arms 
crossed on hg chest. One side of his 
face was bleeding where I'd hit it with 
the valve on the water wings, but he 
was grinning from one big .ear to the 
other. I mean, he has ears like a donkey, 
and they stick out when he smiles. 

“Hello, Kingfish,” he said. 

“All right,” I said, “you got your 
points.” I started to go past him, but 
he shoved me in the face. 

“Where do you think you're going, 
Governor?” he said. “You got to go back 
and gét your ribbon, boy.” 

I just stood there, not moving; I still 
felt like killing him. Then he went «on, 
getting kind of mad, and yelling, “Look 
alive, Governor, your public’s waiting. 











Petroleum engineer with a tough 
hair problem. John Doles spends his 
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and wind punish his hair. 














He licks it with Vitalis. Vitalis gets 
John’s hair in condition for important 
occasions — like taking his wife out 
dancing. His hair never looks messy, 
thanks to greaseless V-7. 
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And I want you here at nine o'clock to- 
morrow, understand! I’m not going to 
have my little brother flapping around 
at the Olympics like a chicken in the 
water.” He really looked mad, and he 
was hollering his head off. But for the 
first time in my life, I didn’t mind. Sud- 
denly I started laughing, and I couldn’t 
stop. I couldn’t stop because I knew 
he was my brother who loved me—my 
brother who wanted me to be a cham- 
pion more than anybody else in the 
world, 

I laughed like a crazy fool all the way 
back to the judges’ stand, and oid Norm 
was pushing me and hollering at me 
like a madman. And the crowd was 
laughing too. That Norm! I mean, he’s 
really a character, but he’s got his good 
points. 





A Kiss for the Lady 


After poet Edwin Markham had fin- 
ished a reading at a college “Artist's 
Course,” a woman came to him and 
told him how much she had enjoyed it, 
adding she was disappointed that he 
had omitted her favorite poem. 

Mr. Markham said gently: “My dear 
madam, I couldn’t read all of them, but 
I can do this for you . . .” and he kissed 
her lightly on the cheek. 

A bystander came up and introduced 
the woman to Markham as an English 
professor. Feigning great embarvrass- 
ment, he exclaimed, “My goodness, 
what have I done? Kissed an English 
professor? How will this look in my 
autobiography?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, smiling, 
“but I think it will look awfully nice in 
mine.” 

Coronet 


Comparisons Prove 


Mrs. Jones advertised for a nurse for 
her granddaughter. When the applicant 
came, Mrs. Jones decided to test her on 
her methods of caring for the child, 
“How do you test the temperature of 
the child’s bath?” she asked. 

“Well,” replied the nurse, “I put the 
baby into the water. If she turns red, 
the water is too hot. If she turns blue, 
the water is too cold. If she turns white, 


she needed a bath.” 
Can You Top This, NBC 


Typical Audience 


Fritz Kreisler was out on one of his 
long relaxing walks with a friend when 
they passed a fish store. Suddenly Kreis- 
ler stopped and grasped his friend’s 
arm. He kept staring into the window 
when the entire space was filled with 
dead codfish in orderly array, with 
mouths open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed, “that 
reminds me—I should be playing at a 
concert!” 

This Month 





Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. Iam taking the commercial course 
in high school to become a secretary. 
Should I also go to college?—S. C., Caro, 
Mich. 


A. You might be wise to take addi- 
tional secretarial work at a business 
school. Your high school commercial 
course would not qualify you to go to 
most regular colleges. 


Q. How can I become a highway 
patrolman?—A. V., Haynesville, La. 


A. Become an expert driver; visit 
traffic courts and learn traffic laws. Get 
good grades in school and, above all, 
be sure that your character is A-1. Go 
out for athletics to be in top physical 
condition. If possible, go to college. 
(Some colleges have courses for future 
state troopers. ) 


Q. What kind of job could I get 
working with microscopes?—D. O., Nut- 
ter Fort, W. Va. 


A. Take all the math and science 
courses you can in high school. Try to 
get part-time and summer work in a 
hospital or a laboratéry which makes 
medicine or cosmetics. You might be- 
come a technician. 


Q. Do you have to be a college grad- 
uate to become a member of one of the 
women’s branches of the Services? Do 
members get 30 days of paid vacation 
a year?—E. D., West Burke, Vt. 


A. You have to be a high school 
graduate. College study is a great help 
for some work but not necessary for 
other work. You do get generous paid 
vacations. 


Q. Can a girl become a forester?— 
L. D., Auburn, Ind. 


A. Few forestry schools would admit 
a girl for the four-year course. You 
might study landscape gardening and 
learn how to plan the grounds and gar- 
dens for new homes. The actual setting 
out of shrubs and trees is heavy work 
for a girl. 





> School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine: 


SHORTHAND’s a breeze with the ABC's 


You Already Know 75% of 


THE ABC SHORTHAND 
Seniors—With conditions as they 
are, jobs are going to be hard to 
get this June. Why be just another 
graduate looking for a job—when 
you can nee and choose the job 
you WAN 


No mixed-up symbols to struggle with. 


—by qualifying as a speedy, accu- 

rate SPEEDWRITING secretary or stenographer! 
ecause 
SPEEDWRITING is based on the simple ABC’s— 
you start 75% ahead of symbol shorthand students. 
You can be earning while they’re still learning. 
With SPEEDWRITING you will be ready in Half 
the Time! There are 450 SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand schools. Consult your phone book. If you are 
a senior—don’t wait until you graduate—Be ahead 
of the crowd! Mail Coupon TODAY for FREE 





Speedwriting Publishing Ce., Inc. 
Dept. 3305-8, 55 W. 42 St.,N. Y. 36, N.Y 


Please send me your FREE Book, 
“Secretaryship as a Career.’ I am 


a Senior at 


“High School) *"* ; 


book which gives fascinating facts about Secre- 


taryship as a Career. 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., 


Inc., 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 





TEACHING 











Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
wat NC OME 


in great —— — 
Beauty Culture offers you 
tunities for personal ona. nancial "Inde. 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Les Dept. 5-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y J 





MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
ves combines liberal arts 


. Gratsebes qualify for " ¥. 
State Certificate. 





© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











MUSIC 


MEDICAL & LABORATORY 











‘BOSTON CONSERVATORY) 


@ A College of Music, Drama & Dance 
Majors in Music Education, Composition, Applied 
Music, Drama, Dance lead to Bachelor degrees in 
Music, Music Education, Fine Arts. Also Certificate 
courses. Fall term. Summer term. Faculty of 60 in- 
cludes members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. Fre- 
quent performances ~4 Modern Theatre seating 500. 
Dormitories for wom 

For catalogue, ‘write Albert Alphin, Dir. 
Dept. M, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
7 Rewarding Careers for \ 
Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COURSES 
State licensed, Free PLACEMENT, Get book 22 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, inc. 
1780 Broadway. New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost school in America for Dramatic Training 
74th Yr. Thorough preparation by professionals for 
Stage, Screen, Television and Radio. Senior students 
five public performances on Broadway. Two - 
essional Course for High Sehoo! graduates. Saturday 
Teen-age Course. Terms begin in WARCH. OCTOBER, 
and JANUARY. Summer —- ion. 

Room 281, 245 West 52 St.. New York 19, New York 








MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BS degrees (4 yr.) in electrical, mechanical engineering; 
Assoc. in Applied Sci. degrees (2 yr.) in electronica com- 
munications, computers, electrical power, air conditioning 
metallurgical, industrial teennology. Free career booklets 
Write Dept. SS 558, N. Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS 





FREE CATALOGS are available from 
the schools listed on this page. 
Write for them—today. 
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EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 
So weteome to give and get! Full wallet size 
2¥e" by 3¥2” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send any size snapshot or negative in biack and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


Y PHOTOC 
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HIgh SCHOOL SENIORS 


your classmates America’s Most 
Senut ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Neo financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








‘STAMPS 


"ead This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stomps pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps Taewe as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 

any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing te stomp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp a, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before - 
ing for stamps. any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SPUTNIK Stamp - Free! 


Big. Exciting, Historie Earth-Satellite 
Issue Complete incl. in German Set 
Collection: New Multi-Colored Cpl. 
Revoiution Set Schumann - Schubert 
Music Error, Plants & Flowers Issue. 
Cyele Races, Nazi Plane, etc. All this 
is yours FREE, to introduce our Bar- 
gain approval offers. EXTRA: 48 Page 
Stamp Dictionary. Send 10¢ mailing 
costs. STAMPEX CO., Box 47-SSC 
White Pisins, N. Y¥ 








FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 


* All different, from Britain's 
farfilung colonial empire. Catalog value 
2.50 ree Stamp agazine, Approvals. 
end 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 





Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 





TERRIFIC sésant 

Israel— leeland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set-—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book-—Al! four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp.. Dept. os. Toronto, Canada. 





WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Flower Triangle: First American pis = 
memorative. Greenland. Idol Dancer, ete 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, I eich, 


FRE 100 different stamps from Eu- 


rope, Africa, Asia, i Balkans, 
etc. 3¢ to approval applican 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


commemorative will be 
issued by the U. S. on May 31 at 
Chicago, Ill. The stamp design, in 
black and orange, is based on a scien- 
tific photo and on a famous painting. 

The photo shows violent eruptions 
of hot gases that boil up from the sun’s 
interior. As the gases fall back on 
the sun, they form dark blotches called 
sunspots. U. S. scientists are now mak- 
ing special studies of sunspots. 

The painting, “The Creation of 
Adam,” is one of a series of scenes by 
Michelangelo, a great Italian artist, 
sculptor, poet, and architect of the 
1500's. These scenes were painted on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in 
Vatican City, seat of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. A portion of “The Crea- 
tion of Adam,” showing the hands of 
God and\Adam, appears on the stamp. 

The stamp was designed by Ervine 
Metzl of New York City. Here is his 
explanation of the design: 

“We are a humble people. Our stress 
is not solely on our Explorer and Van- 
guard satellites, nor any other scientific 
marvel. We place our accent on man, 
whose marvelous and miraculous mind 
makes all progress possible. 

“The U. S. IGY stamp shows fiery 
sunspots. Above this awesome peek in- 
to the unknown is the strong hand of 
God whose outstretched finger is about 
to touch the hand of Adam in the act 
of creating life. Thus, in the small con- 
fines of a postage stamp, we have tried 
to picture man’s wonder of the un- 
known, together with his determination 
to understand And we have tried 
to show man’s need for God’s inspira- 
tion to further his knowledge.” 

For first-day covers put self-addressed 
envelopes inside a large envelope. En- 
close a money order to cover the cost 
of each stamp that you order. Mark 
the outside envelope “First Day Cover 
—IGY” and send it to: The Postmaster, 
Chicago 7, Ill. Or you can order a 
“ready-made” first-day cover with an 
IGY cachet (design) from: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. Each cover costs 20 cents. 


This IGY 


Wii i“Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MAADAMN CITIZEN! (Universal. 
Produced by Herman Webber. Di- 
rected by Robert Gordon.) 

Keith Andes is a war hero whom 
the Governor of Louisiana persuades 
to become chief of the state police 
and wage war against crime and cor- 
ruption. Andes, however, runs up 
against corrupt sheriffs and big-shot 
gangsters who try anything to scare 
him away, including threatening the 
lives of his family. The suspense is 
tight right through to the exciting 
climax, which hits hard at those who 
would wield authority by virtue of 
graft and crime. 


MM iATHE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 
(Rank. Produced by Julian Wintle. 
Directed by Roy Baker.) 
Oberleutnant Franz von Werra was 

something of a courageous genius. He 

was captured in Britain in 1940 and 
imprisoned as a German spy. But his 
attempts at escape were so frequent 
and so clever that the British finally 
shipped him off to Canada. While 
speeding across Canada on a train, von 

Werra saw his chance and jumped to 

freedom in the snow. After a harrowing 

trip on foot, he crossed over into the 

U.S. (neutral at the time), and the rest 

of the return to Germany was easy. 

Hardy Kruger is excellent as the wily 

P.O.W. in this very suspenseful film. 

—Puiie T. Hartunc 


ok Wows 
Aboat Musce 


Sail Along Silvry Moon (Dot). 
Arranger Billy Vaughn and his special 
sounds are featured in this brand-new 
album. Long a man behind the big- 
name singers, now Billy is on his own 
with this disc, playing everything from 
the standard title song to Raunchy. 





Popular 


Starring Tony Martin (RCA Victor). 
This crooner gets better each year, as 
this latest album proves. He has added 
rich bass notes to his usual mellow 
baritone. Half the Population of France 
is smart, while Napoleon swings. 

—ArRT STONE 





Show Biz 


The main attraction of the circus was 
the woman lion tamer who had thought 
up a new one. She rode on a lion and 
sang operatic arias at the same time. 

At the end of one performance some- 
one was waiting to talk to her. “I'm 
here to talk to you about your singing.” 

“Oh, are you frorn awoncert booking 
agency? Do you want me to sing on 
the stage?” 

“No. . . . I'm from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 


Revue (Munich) 
Gun-totin’ Teddy 


The late President Teddy Roosevelt 
had a habit of taking a gun with him 
wherever he went. Late one day, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt rushed into the White 


House after a horseback ride, changed 
into, formal clothes, and dashed down- 


stairs. As he reached the front door, 
someone tried to stop him. 

“Mr. President,” he began, “I'd like 
to...” 
“Can't stop now,” answered Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. “I’m having dinner with 
the bishop.” Suddenly he stopped 
short, clapped his hands on his pockets, 
and exclaimed, “Good heavens! I for- 
got my gun!” 


The Wall Street Journal 


Ask Me Another 


On his way to the city, commuter 
Jim Smith found himself seated next to 
a very nosy neighbor. During the course 
of their conversation, the curious one 
asked Smith what he had paid for his 
house, his car, and what dues he paid 
at the country club. The exasperated 
Smith replied as shortly as possible, but 
the interrogator was undismayed as he 
continued, “I hear you sold that pedi- 
greed retriever of yours.” 

“Yes,” said Smith. 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
sold him for?” pursued the questioner. 

“Not at all,” returned Smith. “I sold 
him for chewing the table leg.” 


American Mercury 
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> Yes, we're still flying—this time on 
“Wings to Italy,” the second install- 
ment of ABC-TV’s new Holiday Hand- 
book. Friday, May 2, you'll see glimpses 
of Rome, Venice, Capri, and mountain- 
ous northern Italy. 


> Derby Day! Saturday, May 3, the 
CBS-TV cameras will be trained on the 
annual running of the Kentucky Derby, 
Churchill Downs, where the best three- 
year-old horses will be circling the 
track. An entirely different event takes 
place on ABC-TV. It’s Billy Graham’s 
Crusade direct from San Francisco. 
The famous evangelist will broadcast 
for an hour every Saturday afternoon 
from now on. 


> Former President Harry S. Truman, 
a man who is not afraid to speak his 
mind, will get his chance on Youth 
Wants to Know. Teen-agers will be 
firing the questions Sunday, May 4, on 
NBC-TV. The first rumblings of World 
War II were heard in China, and CBS- 
TV’s The Twentieth Century will deal 
with the infamous “War in China.” 
And as long as you're in the Far East, 
switch on ABC-TV’s Your Neighbor— 
the World for a look at Korea, as it 
rebuilds after its terrible war. And 


for variety, the Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC-TV) should be tops, with guests 
Sally Forrest, John Raitt, and Kay 
Thompson. 


> John Daly will present Report Card 
"58, a special hour-long show on U. S. 
education, Monday, May 5, over ABC- 
TV. Nine top ABC newsmen, plus net- 
work cameras stationed in schools 
around the nation, will show us what’s 
right with our schools and explain some 
interesting experiments now going on. 


> President Eisenhower is scheduled to 
address the Republican National Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, May 6. CBS-TV 
will telecast it. 


> An important dramatic event is set 
for Wednesday, May 7. The Kraft Tele- 
vision Theater begins Part I of “All 
the King’s Men,” based on Robert 
Penn Warren’s prize-winning novel. It’s 
the story of a tough political boss—his 
rise and fall. Some say the book was 
based on the life of Louisiana’s Huey 
Long. A different kind of life story 
will be on Disneyland (ABC-TV) that 
night. Called “Stormy the Thorough- 
bred,” this one is about a horse. 


> That champion long-distance sleeper 
—Rip Van Winkle—is the hero of Shir- 
ley Temple’s Storybook, NBC-TV, 
Thursday, May 8. E. G. Marshall will 
play Rip, with Leora Dana and Bev- 
erly Washburn also involved. 

Looks like fun, so check your local 
papers for times and channels. 


—Dicx KLEINER 
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Short Order 


A restaurant boasted the largest var- 
iety of sandWiches on earth. “If we 
can’t give you the sandwich you order,” 
bragged a huge sign, “we'll pay you 
$100.” 

One day a wise guy ordered a toast- 
ed, pickled, sliced elephant’s ear on 
rye bread. The waiter looked calm, 
wrote it down, and disappeared. He 
was gone nearly an hour, then came 
back with the manager. 

“You win,” said the manager. “For 
the first time, we have to pay off. 
We're out of rye bread.” 

Liberty 


Beep! Beep! 


Sign in a restaurant window: 
SPUTNIK SPECIAL — Made with 


Russian dressing and lots of baloney. 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


In baseball or softball Louis- ///~ 
ville Sluggers are choice of 
hitters in every league. So 
join the long parade of 
champs to the plate ‘ 
with a genuine fr 
Louisville Slug- Af. 
ger. There's a /, 
model for 
every type ff 
of hitter. 4 

y. 


SEND 

FOR THE 

1958 Has 

j OFFICIAL 
SOFTBALL RULES 


Soflbalé 
| 
Reedy at rr 

your dealers. te >" f 
Get your copy 

from him or 

send 10c direct to us (coin) to cover 
mailing. Print name and address 
ploinly. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., Dept. SMB-8. 


FOR 
SOFTBALL 
AND 
BASEBALL 








BILL LUNDIGAN —your host for Chrysler Corporation on 


“Climax!” and “Shower of Stars’ —tells about how 


ROAD-E-O WINNER BECOMES JET PILOT ! 


A true picture story 

that shows the SKY’S 

THE LIMIT for teen-agers 
who have what it takes for 
the Safe Driving ROAD-E-0. 
DO YOU? 


JUST FIVE SHORT YEARS AGO, Martin Desilets of Longmeadow, AND NOW! Today Road-E-O winner Desilets is an im- 
Mass., entered the Teen-Age Road-E-O, sponsored by his local portant member of our country’s Peace Power. He’s 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. His skillful automobile piloting piloting 6-jet B-47’s at Homestead AFB, Florida. As 
made him America’s first National Road-E-O Champion. you can see on his helmet, he’s now a First Lieutenant. 


BRIEFING HIS SQUADRON, the Lieutenant out- CHECKING WITH CREW CHIEF, Lt. Desilets makes sure OFF WE GO! The sky’s the limit for this former 
lines day's mission. Some missions are scheduled everything is ready for takeoff. Teen-age training in safe, Road-E-O winner! How about you? Have you 
—others are unscheduled Alert missions. Top careful driving was good “preflight” preparation for the got what it takes to win as a safe driver? Ask 
speed of the Lieutenant's plane: 600 mph plus! extra-careful “driving” he now does in the air! your local Jaycees about the ROAD-E-O! 


The beautiful cars of the For- 
ward Look, made by Chrysler 
Corporation, a co-sponsor of 
the Safe Driving Road-E-O. 
You’ll get extra fun out of 
the Teen-Age Road-E-O in 


the cars of the Forward Look! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION The Forward Look 


PLYMOUTH =~ DODGE ~ DE SOTO * CHRYSLER ~< IMPERIAL 














Teaching Guide 






for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Air Pollution (p. 12) 


American History, Civics 
igest of the Article 


Air pollution is costing the. American 
people about $2,000,000,000 a year in 
lamage to property, livestock, and farm 
rops. The millions of tons of smoke, 
umes, and vapors which fill the air 
have resulted in damage ranging from 
soiled laundry to the death of 18 people 
in Donora, Pa., in 1948. Air pollution 
was reported as far back as 1306, when 
the king of England outlawed the use 
of coal for fuel in London. The problem 
has become more intense with indus- 
trialization. 

Industry already is spending more 
than $100,000,000 a year to reduce the 
amount of waste matter it is pouring 
into the atmosphere. The U. S. Public 
Health Service has set up a nation-wide 
air-sampling service. Individual cities 
have made progress in combating air 
pollution. Bills have been introduced in 
Congress to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to take a larger part in controlling 
iir pollution, since fumes blow across 
state borders. The latter proposal has 
aroused controversy over states rights. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the seri- 
ousness of the air pollution problem. 


Assignment 

1. What is air pollution? 

2. Air pollution was a problem sev- 
eral centuries ago but it has become 
more serious as countries have become 
industrialized. Explain. 

3. Industry, local government, and 
the Federal Government must share re- 
sponsibility for combating air pollution. 
Discuss. 


Motivation 

How many of you (show of hands) 
have ever heard your parents or other 
people complain about smog or un- 
clean air? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why has air pollution become a 
serious problem in many American 
ities? 

2. What evidence have we that some 
ities have enjoyed considerable success 
in fighting air pollution? 

3. If you want to breathe clean air 
ill you have to do is to move out of 
the city and into the suburbs or coun- 
try. To what extent, if any, is such a 


plan sound? 


4. What role is the Federal Govern- 
ment playing in combating air pollution? 
Should the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment be strengthened? Defend your 
answer. 


Application 

Is air pollution a problem in our 
community? Why or why not? Are you 
satisfied with the progress being made 
in combating air pollution in our state? 
in the nation? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can interview their par- 
ents or other adults about the air pollu- 
tion problem in the community and 
what should be done about it. 

2. Have a science-minded student 
talk on the weather and related factors. 


Indonesia (p. 8) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


The Republic of Indonesia is a chain 
of islands extending 3,000 miles across 
the Equator in the southwestern Pacific. 
Indonesia gained its independence from 
the Dutch in 1950. It became the 60th 
member of the U. N. 

Rich in rubber, tin, oil, pepper, and 
tea, the islands are strategically lo- 
cated at the crossroads of the -Indian 
and Pacific oceans. The population of 
82 million is largely dependent upon 
agriculture for a living. Roughly two 
thirds of the people live on the small 
island of Java. 

The past eight years have been trou- 
bled ones for the new nation. The re- 
cent rebellion which continues to wrack 
the islands arises in part from resent- 


ment against alleged “Javanese domina- 
tion.” The central government has been 
criticized as being inefficient and cor- 
rupt. President Sukarno, who denies 
being a Communist, has included Com- 
munists in his government, and recently 
purchased arms from Russia. The U. S. 
has refused to sell arms to either side. 
The nation has been further weakened 
by continued disagreement between In 
donesia and the Dutch over control of 
Dutch-held West New Guinea. Unrest 
in the land has discouraged investment 
of foreign capital which is needed 
sorely, 

Indonesia will remain neutral in the 
“cold war” between East and West, 
according to Sukarno. Its loss would be 
a severe blow to the West. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems of Indonesia and its impor- 
tance in world affairs. 


Assignment 

1. (a) Where is Indonesia located 
in relation to the U. S.P (b) Why is 
Indonesia important strategically? 

2. Explain briefly the part played by 
each of the following in the history of 
Indonesia: (a) Hindus; (b) Moslems; 
(c) Dutch; (d) Japanese. 

3. Indonesia has been troubled deep- 
ly by unrest and rebellion. Why? 

4, Political developments in Indo- 
nesia are followed keenly by both Mos- 
cow and Washington. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Use a world map or Scholastic 
Magazines’ News Map 1957-58.) How 
does a study of this map help us to 
understand the importance’ of Indonesia 





TIPS FOR 





Are your students ready for the End-Term Review Test? The announce- 
ment of the End-Term Review Test, which will be part of the May 9th 
issue of Senior Scholastic, is not likely to bring forth cheers from your 
students. Tests are an ordeal for most of us. The forthcoming End-Term 
Review Test will not, we assure you, be a strain on Scholastic readers. It 
will be similar in format to our Mid-Term Review Test of March 21. It is 
suggested that pupils look over that test, once again, The forthcoming test 
will be based on material in the issues of March 21 to May 2, inclusive. 

You may wish to combine one or two essays with the objective-type test 
we have planned. While it will not be possible to administer such a test in 
one class period of 45 minutes, you may want to take part or all of an 
additional period for the essay part of the test. Effective essay questions 
often begin with a thought provoking quotation and are 
questions calling for an interpretation of the quotation 
and a question which calls for tying the past and the present.—H. L. H 


TEACHERS 


followed by 


a “why” question 











8-T 


to the free West? To what extent do 
Indonesian natural resources emphasize 
further the importance of Indonesia to 
the West? 

2. If you were an Indonesian, why 
would you be troubled about your 
country’s future? Which problem im- 
presses being most serious? 
Why? 

3. President Sukarno has been criti- 
cized for working too closely with the 
Do you agree? Justify 


you as 


Communists 
your answer. 

4. What difference does it make to 
us whether Indonesia solves its prob- 
lems or is troubled by continued dis- 
order? 


Things to Do 

Call for a student volunteer to keep 
the class abreast of current develop- 
ments in Indonesia as reported in the 
press. The report can take one of the 
following forms: (a) an oral report 
during a current affairs period; (b) a 
report written on the blackboard. 


Open or Secret Diplomacy? 
(p. 6) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy 
Digest of the Arguments 


” 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week, 
we present arguments for and against 
open diplomacy. Those who favor open 
diplomacy hold that secret diplomacy 
has no place in a democracy; that we 
have made serious mistakes by trusting 
to secret diplomacy, as at Yalta; that 
confidence in diplomatic arrangements 
is won only when the public is “in the 
know.” 

Proponents of secret diplomacy argue 
that open diplomacy is little more than 
a propaganda show; that secret diplo- 
macy has solved some tough problems 
in recent years; that “secret” is the 
wrong word—a more fitting term might 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 9, 1958 


End-Term Review Test :—Objective 
Test questions on material in the issues 
of March 21 to May 2, inclusive. 

World Affairs Article: Italy — The 
forthcoming Italian elections and the 
issues facing the voters. 

Forum Topic of the Week: School 
All Year Round?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion of the question: “Should our 
schools be kept open during summer 
vacation to meet current shortages of 
teachers and classrooms?” 

Creative Americans — 26: 
Gershwin—Musical Modernist 


George 

















be “confidential diplomacy,” for after 
agreement has been reached it should 
be fully publicized. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against the use of secret 
diplomacy. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against secret di- 
plomacy. Use your own words and not 
the bold type which prefaces each 
argument in the article. 

2. “Confidence in diplomatic ar- 
rangements is won only when the pub- 
lic is ‘in the know.’” (Carlos Romulo). 

“The less publicity there is to 
negotiation the greater the chance for 
success.” (Hugh Gibson) 

Which point of view most nearly ex- 
presses your own viewpoint? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What connection is there between 
the proposed “summit” talks and the 
renewed debate over open and secret 
diplomacy? 

2. In the light of Russian propa- 








HOW | USE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Excerpt from Prize-Winning Letter 
By Miss Ruth A. Podgwaite, Cheshire, Conn. 


On the day before Senior Scholastic is to be used, I distribute the maga- 
zines about ten minutes before the close of the history period. I point out 
to the class items of special interest—those which tie in with our work in 
history, “follow-ups” on previous discussions, etc. For out-of-class work, 
I assign thorough reading and study of the one or two articles I consider 
most important. I also ask that the “What Do You Know?” page be filled in. 
This means skimming the articles to find the answers. 

The next day we begin our discussion by going over the quiz page, and 
we let our discussion develop from items mentioned there. The page is cor- 
rected by the individual who answers the questions or papers are exchanged 
to be corrected. From this page, our discussion broadens out to include 
other news of note, and we spend almost the entire period on current affairs. 








ganda blasts at previous conferences, 
should we encourage “secret” or, at 
least , “confidential” negotiations at the 
summit? Defend your viewpoint. 

3. Who should decide whether ne- 
gotiations carried on by American dip- 
lomats should be secret or open? Why? 

4. Describe the role played by the 
American public in any treaty signed 
by our President. 


Things to Do 


Imagine that the class is assembled 
as a group of reporters to question 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
on open versus secret diplomacy. What 
questions would you want to ask Secre- 
tary Dulles? 


Henry Ford (p. 14) 


American History, Economics 


Discussion Questions 


1. What character traits of Henry 
Ford helped to assure his success as an 
automobile manufacturer? 

2. If you had been living in 1900 
would you have been willing to invest 
in the Ford Motor Company? Why? 

3. How have mass production meth- 
ods affected the production of automo- 
biles in the United States? 


Uncle Sam . .. Music Man (p. 11) 


Things to Do 


1. Students can report briefly on 
satisfying musical experiences they 
have had at concerts or in their radio- 
TV listening. 

2. Discuss: Why does the State De- 
partment send concert stars and jazz 
artists abroad? 


Youth Guidance 


“Should I Be a Scientist?” (pp. 20- 
21) is the newest in New York Life 
Insurance Co.’s popular guidance series 
for youth. For further reading, recom- 
mend the new career sections on sci- 
ence in Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, 1957 Edition (U. S. Government 
Printing Office. $4). 

Young people seldom pause to think 
that work is a basic factor in human 
happiness. General Electric discusses 
this basic truth in “What Is Behind 
Our Satisfactions?” (pp. 24, 25) 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

I. Indonesia: A. a-3; b-4; c-2; 
l-c; 2-c; 3-c; 4-c; 5-b; 6-b. 

II. Air Pollution: 1-d; 2-c; 3-d; 4-b; 5-d. 

III. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-F; 
6-F. 

IV. Diplomacy: 1-A; 
5-F; 6-F. 


2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 





New Materials 








TAPE RECORDING IN THE ENG- 
LISH CLASS, by Ruth Y. Terry—22- 
page booklet describing classroom uses 
of tape recording techniques. Main 
topics are formal speech 
panel discussion, radio and TV, and 
interview. A bibliography, lists of re- 
corded program outlets, tape recording 
libraries, and manufacturers of mag- 
netic tape recorders included. 25 cents 
from Univ. of Michigan, Audio-Visual 
Education Center, 4028 Administration 
Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SPOKEN POETRY ON RECORDS 
AND TAPES—52 pages. Contains an 
index of currently available poetry re- 


recorded 


cordings, list of anthologies, names and 
and tape manu- 
facturers, and a page of publications, 
evaluations, and review sources. $1.75 
from ACRL Monographs, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


HANDBOOK ON INTERNATION- 
AL STUDY—450 pages. Gives details 
on foreign scholarships ranging from 
grants for specialists to awards for teen- 
agers. Contains listing of colleges and 
universities in 74 countries, explana- 


addresses of record 


tion of degree and credit requirements, 
foreign currency and exchange rates, 
and a bibliography. $3 from Institute 
of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
st. N.. ¥..C, 

STAR GUIDE-12” x rotating 
sky chart reproduces the sky for any 
night of the year. Directions for use; 
special sky formations; helps in identi- 
fying constellations and planets printed 
on back. $1.49, 20 per cent discount 
on quantity orders. Write Canlen Co., 
1239 Monroe Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


12” 


“STAR. GUIDE 


Rotating sky chart helps to find 
the planets and constellations. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CON- 
STITUTION, by Edward Corwin and 
Jack Peltason, 228 pages. Sets forth the 
Constitution’s main features and most 
important provisions as applied today, 


Chapters Constitution’s back- 
ground and basic features; the Pream- 
ble; 22 amendments, proposed amend- 
ment on child labor. Authors have 
tried to avoid legal detail and over- 
documentation. $2.50 list, teacher’s 
manual. Published by The Dryden 
Press, 110 West 57th St., New York 19. 


Books 


THE PURITAN’S DILEMMA: THE 
STORY OF JOHN WINTHROP, by 
Edmund S. Morgan. AL SMITH AND 
HIS AMERICA, by Oscar Handlin. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1958, 
$3.50 each. ) 

The two latest additions to Little, 
Brown’s “Library of American Biogra- 
phy” series show this series to be one of 
the best scholarly media of communi- 
cation to the history classroom. 

For Edmund S. Morgan’s The Puri- 
tan’s Dilemma: The Story of John Win- 
throp and Oscar Handlin’s Al Smith 
and His America are not traditional 
scholarship “written down” for the 
popular audience. They are fresh inter- 
pretations of controversial figures based 
on original sources and written in 
crisp, spare prose. 

Instead of the usual dour tyrannical 
Puritan, Winthrop is portrayed as an 
intelligent, conservative governor of 
great self-control who kept Massachu- 
Bay from flying apart. Roger 
Williams, on the other hand, is seen 
as one of the dangerous separatists 
willing to split the plantation wide- 
open in his search for religious purity. 

And in Handlin’s portraiture, Smith 
is no machine politician, plain and sim- 
ple, but a man of empirical political 
genius to whom the State of New York 
is still greatly indebted. Smith was 
never the tail of the Tammany Tiger; 
indeed Handlin out how Al 
managed often to twist that appendage 
for his own reform purposes. Smith's 
relations with FDR from the election 
of 1928 on are carefully 
Handlin, the notable historian of im- 
migration, is especially moving when 
analyzing the American dream of op- 
portunity as seen by the Irish day 
laborer from the Lower East Side. 

-Patrick D. Hazarp 


AMERICA’S TENTH 
Lucille Arcola Chambers. 
Publishers, New York, $7.50.) 


cover 





setts 


points 


presented. 


MAN, by 
(Twayne 











America’s Tenth Man, by Lucille 
Chambers is a big (1,000 photographs) 
Who’s Who of Negroes in the United 
States. Ordered by the State Depart- 
ment for its posts abroad, and dis- 
tributed by the Fund for the Republic 
to school libraries, it fills a great gap 
in information on Negroes. 

In explaining serious omissions from 
14 fields, ranging from medicine to 
sports, which illustrate Negro achieve- 
ments, the author states she had not 
planned a Who’s Who. Her book an- 
swers the question she heard most 
often abroad, “What are Negroes al- 
lowed to do in the United States?” 

—May KinckLE DAMMOND 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Germany—Key 
to Europe: 21 mins. Report on events 
and conditions since end of World War 
II; chaos after war; occupational gov- 
ernments; policies of Russia and Western 
powers; Berlin blockade; Bonn govern- 
ment; trade and industry; East Zone 
riots; refugees; changes in attitudes 
toward Germany. (Jr. & Sr. H.) Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 





The New South Asia—30 mins. People 
of India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia; 
their agriculture, industry, fishing, 
lumbering and daily lives; improved 
methods and technical assistance; med- 
ical aid and benefits; problems. (Jr. 
& Sr. H.) Also Film Board of Canada. 

ENGLISH—English Literature: The 
Eighteenth Century—13% mins., color 
or B&W. Literary 18th 


coffee house shows trends in 


discussion in 
century 
literature of time; excerpts from Addi- 
Steele, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, 
and others; neo-classicism; the shift 
toward sentiment and romanticism in 
latter half of century. (Jr. & Sr. H.) 
Coronet Films. 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 


son, 


FINE ARTS—The Great Mr. Handel 
Feature length, color. How the com- 
poser was inspired to write “The 
Messiah” and its acceptance in Eng- 
land. Music by London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and chorus. (Jr. & Sr. H.) 
Education Dept., United World Films, 

1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
—VERA FALCONER 





The Winners 


of Scholastic Teacher's 
10th Annual Travel Story Awards 


E take pleasure in announcing the 

winners in this year’s Travel Story 
Awards. Beginning with the May 9th 
issue, and continuing next year, Scho- 
lastic Teacher will publish the prize- 
winning manuscripts. We also wish to 
thank the hundreds of other contestants 
for their interesting entries. 


Foreign Travel Division 
Ist Prize of $100: Robert J. Hybels, 


teacher of social studies, Newtonville, 
Mass., “A Dutch Horse Market.” 

2nd Prize of $50: Mrs. Ray Congle- 
ton, teacher, Belmont H. S., Dayton, 
Ohio, “Going Deck.” 

3rd Prize of $25: Fanny P. Spieler, 


social studies teacher, Erasmus Hall 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., “Family Safari 
on a Budget.” 

Honorable Mention: Winners of 
Sheaffer's new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. Sue H. Payer, sub- 
stitute teacher, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
“A Tale of Three Cities”; Rosemary 
Lemke, kindergarten teacher, Detroit, 
Mich., “Incident in a French Restau- 
rant”; Janis F. Martin, elementary 
teacher, Dallas, Tex., “Portugal and Its 
Picture City, Nazare.” 


U. S. Travel Division 


Ist Prize of $100: Edgar Logan, 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich., “King of 
Winter Sports.” 

2nd Prize of $50: Hildegard Cum- 
mings, English teacher, Pullman, Wash., 
“New Yorkers, Yes.” 

3rd Prize of $25: Mary MacLennan, 
elementary school librarian, Ellensburg, 
Wash., “Lapush in America’s North- 
west Corner.” 

Honorable Mention: Winners of 
Sheaffer’s new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. Joan Livingston, 
Peekskill, N. Y., “We Were Vaga- 
bonds”; William Miller, history in- 
structor, Henry H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., “Vistas of the Old West”; Mrs. 
Frances Beesley, English teacher, Mon- 
roe, Iowa, “June in January.” 





Schools Need and Want 
*““Mark-Time”’ Teacher’s Timers 


Versatile ‘“Mark-Time” Teacher's Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 
variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 
tices call for more extended use of cycle 
timing. For full free information write 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 





to 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


LATIN GREEK SPANISH GERMAN 
a 


Now being stud ed in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50¢— Write for free catalog 8.T. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 





To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this P Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





MATERIALS 


—.1. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 4-T 

Booklet H-5 
2. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 4-T 
Brochure 
3. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
p. 12-T 
List of free teaching aids and copy of 
“Miracle of Modern Coal” 
4. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 5-T 
Catalogue 
5. NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, 
p. 3-T 
Holiday Kit 


Please Print 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——6. M. H. RHODES, p. 10-T 


Information on teacher's timing devices 


__7. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 5-T 
Information on “Songs of Erin’ tours 
and Shannon Gift Shops 


——8. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 
p. 10-T 
Catalogue ST 


—.9. UNITED TOURS, p. 4-T 
Booklet on tours 


Grade 





School 








Address 


No. of Pupils 





City 





This coupon valid for twe months. 


*eeeeee 


May 2, 1958 
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At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








EADERS of this issue who plan to 

travel during summer vacation will 
find a useful suggestion on page 6-T, 
facing the student edition. In all fair- 
ness, however, we should admit that 
the benefits involved are not entirely 
one-sided—that many of us here at 
Scholastic with cherished vacation plans 
will enjoy similar peace of mind by 
being able to enter your fall renewal 
orders in advance. 

Tentative renewal orders from cur- 
rent subscribers (which, of course, may 
be revised in the fall after receipt of 
first copies), are first of all reassuring; 
but a consideration of equal impor- 
tance, as the school year draws to a 
close, is the matter of timing. 

Several months ago in this space we 
reflected on those trying days early 
last fali when our subscription depart- 
ment, in the midst of processing orders 
from more than 100,000 teacher-sub- 
scribers, was swept by Asian flu. In 
spite of truly valiant effort by those 
able to remain at work, service in a 
few instances suffered, with the result 
that much-needed magazines were late 
in reaching the classroom. Yet it is 
worth noting that orders received dur- 
ing the preceding spring and summer 
were scarcely affected, for they had 
been processed and put in the current 
file well in advance of the peak season. 


New IBM Installation 


We are by no means looking forward 
to a recurrence of last fall’s difficulties. 
The new IBM installation has been 
“worked in” nicely, so that all maga- 
zine orders will be handled with its 
greater speed and efficiency during the 
coming school year. (It will no longer 
be necessary to run duplicate manual 
operations as a safeguard.) Floor space 
and personnel will have been added, in 
anticipation of growth, and flu shots 
are the rule. In short, the decks have 
been cleared. . . . 

We realize that many teachers are 
unable to enter tentative orders in the 
spring because of uncertainty as to 
future assignment. That’s why we are 
geared up to accommodate them in the 
fall. But if your plans are already made, 
and if you're getting ready for that 
well-deserved vacation fun, then we'd 
like to enter your order so that copies 
of the magazine will be waiting for 
you when school opens in the fall. 

The order card at page 6-T will do 
the trick. 

—TueE Epitrors 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., May 1, 9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy 
as ABC: Fred MacMurray will appear 
in “P Is for Project 32-33,” about 
UNESCO’s Fundamental Education 
Project file on education for literacy in 
Liberia. Burt Lancaster and Danny 
Kaye are the “answer men” in “Q Is for 
Questions.” They answer questions, sub- 
mitted from all over the world, that 
are asked of the U.N. and UNESCO, 
e.g., how to become a diplomat or how 
a French teen-ager can understand the 
rest of the world. (WABC, New York, 
11:30 p.m., May 4.) 

10:05 p.m. (NBC) Family Living ’58: 
“Today's Youth—Tomorrow’s Commu- 
nity Leaders.” Arlene Francis, modera- 
tor, interviews a well-known personal- 
ity and an expert in the field. 

Fri., May 2, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Holiday 
Handbook: “Wings to Italy” boating 
and swimming in Capri, the canals of 
Venice, landmarks of Rome. 

Sun., May 4, 10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Crisis in Avocation and 
Vocation” by Craig Gilbert. “The Or- 
ganization Man” and the problem of in- 
tegrity in the individual is the theme of 
a playlet. Rev. William Kirkland, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, is narrator. May 

“Crisis in Family” by Jerry De Bono, 
on family relationships, the teen-ager’s 
problems with his family. Both plays 
are part of a seven-part study of “Youth 


in Crisis. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV, except WABC- 
TV) Johns Hopkins File 7: “The Educa- 
tional Pursuit,” a thorough investiga- 
tion of just what college seniors of 195 
are thinking about as they approach 
June graduation. Five outstanding 
Hopkins students will be asked what 
they believe were their most beneficial 
experiences in college. Questions will 
include: how they selected their col- 
lege, why they pursued certain major 
fields, what their ideas are concerning 
the scholarship swing to science; what 
is the most critical need in education; 
today’s reasons for entering industry 
rather than teaching; ideas about sec- 
ondary education, graduate work and 
the humanities as opposed to science. 
Two electrical engineering, one teacher 
training, one biochemistry, and one 
English major will participate. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look Here!: 
Martin Agronsky interviews former 
N.Y. Sen. Herbert Lehman. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Enterprise: “Your 
Share of Tomorrow” is the history of 
the American economy from the 
eighteenth century to the present. 

Mon., May 5, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Report 
Card, 1958: Educational experiments in 
six communities: first grade foreign lan- 
guage teaching (of Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German) in Hicksville, L.I1.; 
Lyons Falls, N.Y., where teen-agers 
meet at a general store to discuss great 
books on art, music, philosophy, and 
similar subjects; Hagerstown, Md., 
where educational TV is undergoing 
extensive tests; Rock Island, Ill., where 
science and mathematics are taught in 
kindergarten; Portland, Ore., where 


gifted children attend special classes; 
and Joplin, Mo., where fourth grade 
through sixth grade pupils are per- 
mitted to find their own level of read- 
ing. Mary Laing produces the show; 
John Daly, Robert Fleming, Quincy 
Howe, Edward P. Morgan, John 
Secondari and Don Goddard cover de- 
velopments in these six communities. 
Daly explains purpose of hour-long 
show: “The United States, which has 
always prided itself on its universal ed- 
ucation system, is now concerned about 
how well that system is working out. 


Richard Burton plays Heathcliff in DuPont 
Show of Month “Wuthering Heights’ 
Friday, May 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Where are the next generation’s sci- 
entists coming from? Are we grinding 
our gifted children down to mediocrity? 
Is there too much of ‘life adjustment’ 
and too little of real learning? Every 
community with a school system is con- 
cerned with these problems...we want 
to show interested Americans some of 
the new directions that are being tried, 
some of the answers being found.” 
Tues., May 6, 10: 30 p. m. (NBC-ETV) Brief- 
ing Session: “Emergence of Africa.” 
What is our hope for political stability? 
How important is the Sub-Saharan 
Africa to the United States? What are 
the greatest dangers there? What 
should we do about them? May 13: In- 
dia. May 20: Indonesia. May 27: Red 
China. June 3: Japan. June 10: Latin 
America. June 17: Soviet Union. 
Thurs., May 8, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Re- 
port from America: “The Immigrant,” 
about how a Hungarian family arrived 
in this country and settled down in 
St. Louis. May 15: “Old Age in Amer- 
ica.” May 22: “How America Spends Its 
Leisure Hours.” May 29: “A Presiden- 
tial Nominating Convention.” June 5: 
“The American Railroad.” June 12: 
“Drought and Flood.” June 19: “Ameri- 
can Air Safety.” 
Sun., May 11, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide 
Wide World: “Fifth Avenue—No. 1 Ave- 
nue of the World.” Architecture from 


11-T 


Washington Square up to 142nd Street. 
Landmarks and personalities. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Apr. 30, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: “Mousekatour to England.” 
Also “Uranium Hunt,” Part I. 

Sun., May 4, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Architecture,” tracing the 
scientific principles behind architecture 
from mud hut to skyscraper. May 11: 
Science in Police Work. May 18: Glass. 
May 25: Flowers. June 1: Bicycles. 

Mon., May 5, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Amukiriki” is about a 1,000- 
mile journey in a wagon through the 
deserts of Mexico’s Lower Calif. May 
12: “The World Between the Tides.” 

Wed., May 7, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disney- 
land: “Stormy, the Thoroughbred.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 30, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz: “Blues” with Leonard 
Feather and Jimmy Rushing. May 7: 
Modern Jazz (Bop). May 14: Jazz Today 
(Cool). May 21: Jazz and the Other Arts 
May 28: Dominant Voices. June 4: In- 
ternational Significance. June 11: The 
Future of Jazz. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC- TV) Disneyland: “An 
Adventure in Art,” is pictorial inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of the late 
Robert Henri, a pioneer in the devel- 
opment of modern American art. Cham- 
pioning Henri’s claim that “art, when 
really understood, is the province of 
every human being,” the program will 
illustrate where and how artists from 
prehistoric times to the present have 
derived their personal, contrasting 
styles of expression. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Timex All-Star 
Jazz Show: Host Garry Moore presents 
George Shearing, Louis Armstrong, 
Lionel Hampton, Gerry Mulligan with 
trumpeter Chet Baker, Jaye P. Morgan, 
Jack Teagarden and others. 

Sun., May 4, 3:05 p.m. (CBS) The World 
Music Festivals: For the sixth consecu- 
tive year, six pre-Festival broadcasts 
through June 8th; followed by 16 Festi- 
val broadcasts through September 28th 

Mon., May 5, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Giuseppe Campora in a 
program of Italian folk songs 

Fri., May 9, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank 
Sinatra Show: with Ella Fitzgerald 


DRAMA 


30, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Ernest Hemingway's “Fifty 
Grand,” the second in Producer Robert 
Herridge’s TV plays from classic Ameri- 
can writers, about a declining fighter 
who is a “champ” even in — de- 
feat. STUDY QUESTIONS: Read the 
story (Modern Library Edition of 
“Hemingway's Short Stories’) before 
the telecast. What characters, which in- 
cidents are essential to the story? What 
is the theme of “Fifty Grand”? What 
are the values that Hemingway presents 
in this story—what qualities are held 
up as admirable or despicable? 2. How 
does Hemingway make clear his point 
of view in this—and all—his stories? 
Describe the main characters as they 
appear in the story. What are the clues 
to Brennan’s character? Why do we 
feel we know Soldier, Walcott, and the 
others so well on such short acquaint- 
ance? 3. Recall the additions in the 
telecast, trying to account for each 
change. Who is the narrator in the 
story? the telecast? Which method 
seems better suited to establishing the 
point of view of the story? Flick, the 
advertising contact in Act 1, does not 
appear in the story. Is he a believable 
Hemingway character? What function 
does he serve in the drama? Why is 
there so much talk about money in the 
story and the play? 

Thurs., May 1, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Nightmare at Ground Zero,” 
an H-Bomb story. 

Fri., May 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: “Wuthering 
Heights.” Questions next week. 


Wed., Apr. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 7 IN A SERIES 








Transportation of Coal 


After coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 
ment to market. 


About 97% of all coal transported in this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion’s share of the 
total, approximately 77%. This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have been responsible for interesting changes in 
the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries— notably aluminum and public utilities—to 


locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 
eliminating freight charges. 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 
freight rates at a proportionate level with today’s 
economy. Ideally, these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 
offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 
of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 

use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Educational Division, National Coal Association 8053 7 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- 
try’’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal’s 
chemical derivatives. 


Street 
City--- 
Grades taught 





